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POX HECTBEHCKOE TNOCJIAHHE 


NMatpHapxa Mockosckoro u sBces PycH 


AJEKCUS 


APXHMACTbIPAM, MACTbIPHM WH YAJIAM 
PYCCKOM MPABOCJIABHOWM LIEPKBU 


“Cnaapa B BboiliHHX Bory, 4 Ha 3eMAM MHP, 
B Yenopeuex Gnaroponenne” (Ik. 2, 14). 


akan HeOecHanh MpocToTa HCTHHbI B 
yeptax co6bitHa PoxwmectBa Xpu- 
croBa! Kakasi BbiCOKan bokecTBeH- 
Has IipemyApoctb B TaHHCTBeHHOM 

BouenoBeyeHHH Bora Cuaosa! 


BovenoseyenHe China BowKHA eCTb 
TaHHCTBeHHOe coenmHHeHHe bora c 4es0Be- 
KaMH, CO3aHHbIMH NO O6pa3y Boxnw, HO 
B NaluwHX NpapoOAHTeAAX HHCNAaRWHMH H3 
O6oronon06HOoro COCTOAHHA HW H3 OjaKeH- 
HOrO eAHHeHHA Cc borom. 





Xpuctroc, Coin Bown, obpas bora HesuAHMOrO, NpHuwes 
Ha 3eM110, 2a6bl BOCCTAaHOBHTb B Hac O6pa3 Boxkuii, o6pa3s npaBlbi 
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H cBATOCTH. PoxwaenHem CsBouHM Ha 3emMae OH parkaaeTCH H B 
ayiuax HalliHX, B AYXOBHbIX CHJax CyulecTBa Hauero, B yMe, cepaue 
H BOIe; B yMe — HeOecHOH Bepoh; B cepaue — BoxwectTBeHHOH s1W- 
OoBbIO, B BONE — ONarOMATHOW CHAO AAA ABACHHA B Hac BCAKOH 
cChachTebuOH HCTHHbI H 2O6pa. 


Tak, Xpucroc OT Beka paxk@anca B HCTHHHDIX 4Yanax Ero Csa- 
TOH LlepkBH; H HbIHe paxkaaeTca, H GyeT paxkAaTbCA B BepHDIx CBOo- 
HX, OcRHILAaN HX GO.aronaTHOW CHAOW CBOeN. 


Hloncrnne OjaroaaTHOe poxwkaeHHe B Hac XpuHctTa ecTb TaHH- 
CTBO JLMBHOe H MpecaaBHoe, HENOCTHKHMOe AIA yMa 4YenOBeYeCKOrO, 
OrpaHH"eHHOrO H HeEMOLLHOrO B MO3HAHHH TaHH G6O*KeCTBeHHDIX, HO 
lIPHEMJIEMOe KEPYIOULHM CepAUeM, ITHM COCYAOM BOCNPHATHA HCTHH 
HeGecnbix. 


C 9THM paOCTHbIM NTpasAHHKOM Bepbi H 1106BH BoxecTBeH- 
HOH, 1pasAHHKOM MHpa Ha 3emse H GaaroBoneHHaA Boxua B 4enOBe- 
uex, NpHBeTCTBY!O Bac, BOSTOGOTeCHHbIC aPXHNAaCcTbIPH, NMacTbIpH H Ma- 
CTBa Halila, H, NO raacy CBATbIX aHrejOB, BO3ZBeECTHBUEMX MHpy Pox- 
AecTBO XPHCTOBO, NpH3biBalO Bac BO3LaTb CnaBy Bory, npHHecuiemy 
Ha 3emMi10 MHp H OGaaroBonenHe Boxwkue sna. 


Mup BHYTpeHHHH H MHP BHeWHHH — 93TO Camoe AOpOroe H 
WeHHOe LOCTOAHHE JHOMeH Ha 3eMNe; K HEMY CTPeMHTCH H ero npH- 
3biBaeT OnaropasyMHe 4eNOBeYeCKOe; ero OTCTAaHBaeT cTpemseHHe 
AtO2eh *WKHTb CNOKOHHOH XKH3HbIO, TPYAHTbCA pagan OaaroycTpoeHua 
3TOH XKH3HH, padn O6umero Graronony4uHA HW CHaCcTbA AONE. 


Hau 2oar, 4Oar Bcex nacTbipei LlepkBH, MOAHTbCA O MUpe 
BcerO MHpa, HeCTH Nponosenb 1106BH XPHCTHaHCKOH H KpenkKoro 
€MHHCTBa B ele CTOAHHA 3a NpaBAy HW 3a MUP. 


IIpusercTByx BepHbIx 4a CaaToH LlepkBuH Hawel u Cc HacTy- 
MHBUHM Hosbim room OnaroctH Boxkuelt. 8 BMeCTe CO BCEMH BaMH 
momo Tocnoga, aa 6Gynket 3TOT roa H BCe GyAyuHe roabI rolamMu 
MHpa BceoOwero H 6narocnoBeHua Boxwkua, WH Aa Aapyet Ham Toc- 
NOAb NOABHTOM MHPHOrO H NONe3HOTO TpyAa CAYKHTb NpPOUBeTaHHIO 
H ClaBe BO3THG6NeHHbIX, BOrOM XpaHHMbIX, CTpaH Hallux. AMHHb. 


+ AJEKCHA, 


Matpuapx Mockoscknii uv Bcea Pycu 
PourectBoe \pucrore 
1959 roxa 
Mockza. 














CHRISTMAS MESSAGE OF HIS HOLINESS, 
THE PATRIARCH OF MOSCOW 
AND ALL RUSS. 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men of good will.” (Luke 2:14) 


hat simplicity in the heavenly plan of truth in Christ's Birth! What 


lofty Divine Wisdom in the mystery of the Incarnation of God 
the Word! 


The Incarnation of the Son of God is the mystery of uniting 
God with man, who was created after the image of God, but who in 
original sin has fallen from the Divine image and from the blessed 
unity with God. 


Christ, the Son of God, the image of God unseen, came to earth 
to restore in us that image of God, the image of truth and holiness. In 
His Birth on earth He is ever born in our souls, in the powers spiritual 
within our substance, in our mind, in our heart and will. In the mind 
by heavenly faith; in the heart—-by Divine Love; in the will-—by the 
spirit of grace for manifesting within us all saving truth and good. 

Thus, Christ before all ages is born in the true children of His 
Holy Church; and today He is Born in His Faithful, sanctifying them 
by the power cf His Grace. 


Truly this birth within us full of grace of Christ is a mystery 
wonderful and most glorious. It is unattainable to the human mind 
which is limited and weak in grasping Divine mysteries. But, for the 
believing heart, the vessel of understanding, it is most acceptable. 


With this joyous Feast of Divine Faith and Love, the Feast of 
peace on earth and Divine good will among men, I greet you, my 
beloved Archpastors, pastors and our flock, and according to the voice 
of the holy angels who announced the Birth of Christ to the world, I 
call upon you to render glory to God, Who brought peace to earth 
and among men good will. 


Internai peace and peace external is the most precious and 
dearest inheritance of people on earth. The wisdom of mankind in- 
vokes peace and aspires to it; it is defended by those who strive to 
live a peaceful life, to labour for the sake of establishing this life in 
order to safeguard the common good and prosperity of mankind. 


Our duty, the duty of all pastors of the Church, is to pray for 
the peace of the whole world, to carry forth the sermon of Christian 
love and standing firm in unity for truth and peace. 


I also greet the faithful children of our Holy Church with the 
coming New Year of God's mercy. I, together with all of you, pray 
our Lord that this year, and all succeeding years, will be years of 
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universal peace blessed by God and that our Lord will grant us peace- 
ful exploits and fruitful efforts to serve toward the flourishment of our 
beloved, Divinely protected countries. Amen. 


+ ALEXIS, 


Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ 
Nativity of Christ 


Moscow 


Bae 
CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


of 


The Exarch of the Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ 
for North and South America 


“God is with us” 


| | igre in the Lord God-loving Archpastors, pastors and all 
faithful of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. I greet 
you with the great Feast of CHRIST'S NATIVITY! 


Froni year to year every faithful son of the Mother—the Holy 
Orthodox Church——prepares with joy to meet the great Feast of Christ's 
Birth. Just as on that night in Bethlehem when God the Word “ap- 
peared in the flesh,” the God-Child Jesus, the Magi and the shepherds 
with devotion brought forth their adoration and gifts, so today faith- 
ful followers of Christ bring, and will bring for all eternity, their fervor 
and gifts: faith in the Son of God and through HIM salvation to the 
world; a pure heart, filled with love for God and neighbor, devoted 
adoration to the Lord “in spirit and in truth.” Only such life and such 
festivity bring the Christian spiritual fruits: joy and peace in the Holy 
Spirit. Only a Christian's soul filled with such an attitude is capable 
of perceiving upon itself the Right Hand of the Almighty, Who made 
heaven and earth. 


Greeting this great feast, confessing the mystery of the Incar- 
nation—‘’God appeareth in the flesh,”—-and entering upon the New 
Year of God's goodness, I invoke upon you all, the Faithful of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, God's blessings, in order that, in expe- 
riencing upon ourselves the mercy of our Saviour Jesus Christ, we may 
all together truly glorify the present serene Feast, piously perfect the 
coming year and all our earthly life and vouchsafe for ourselves eter- 
nal happiness in heaven; that together with the angels and all saints 
we may glorify “God the Ageless-Child,” for God is with us. Amen. 


+ BORIS, 
Archbishop oi the Aleution Islands and North America 


Nativity of Christ 
1958/59 
New York City 
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POXITECTBEHCKOE NOCJIAHHE 


IK3SAPXA TIATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOTO H BCE PYCK 
B CEBEPHOM H KOOKHOM AMEPHKE. 


“C namu Bor” 


o3mo6rennpie o Tocnonze Goronw6uspie apxunacTbipH, nactTr oH 

H BCe BepHbie 4ana PycckoH [pasocaasHok Llepken B Amcox- 
ke, mpusetctByt) Bac c BeAMKHM NpasAHHKOM PODKJIECTBA XPH- 
CTOBA! 


M3 rola B Od KaxkAbli BepHbIH cbiH Matepu - Caxtoi [lpaso- 
claBHoi LlepkBH TOTOBHTCA H C palOcTbwO BCTpeYaeT BeEAHKHA Npasa- 
HuK XpxHcrosa Poxsectsa. HW kak Hekoraa B Budreemckyw HO4b 
“Spusuemyca Bo naoTu” Bory -Caosy, Boromaanenuy Wucycy Boa- 
XBbI HM NacThipH c OAarOroBeHHeM NPHHECAH CBOH NOKAOHEHHA H Aapbi, 
Tak M HBIHe BepHDIe NOcAenOBaTeAH XpucToBD! NpHHocaT H OyaAyT 
npuHnocuTs EMY ao ckOH4aHHA BeKa ycepaAHe H CBOH Aapbi: Bepy B 
Coina Boxns wu Aaposannoe “epes Hero mupy cnacenne; 4ncCTOe cepsz- 
ue, ncnomHeHHOe A1068H K Bory Hu K OanKHemy, OaaroroBeiHoe no- 
KnoHeHHe Tocnoay “B ayxe HW HCTHHe”. ToAbKO Taka *KH3Hb H Ta- 
Koe MpasAHOBaHHe NMPHHOCHT XPHCTHAHHHY NMAOAbI AYXOBHbIe: pa- 
ROCTb H MHp O CBaATOM Jlyxe. TOAbKO, HCNOAHeEHHAA TaKOrO HaCcTpo- 
eHHA Aylia XpHCTHaHHHa, cnoco6Ha BCerfa OlyulaTb Hal codow 
Jlecnuuy Bcespiunero, Cotsopusuiero He60 H 3eMaW. 


Berpeyan 3TOT BeAHKHA NMpasAHHK, HCNOBeAyA TaliHy Bonazo- 
menus — “Bor asuca Bo naoTH”, — Hu BCTynan B Hosoe azeTo 6ara- 
roctu Bowel, a npuspiBaw Ha Bcex Bac, sepHnix van Pycckoi [Ipa- 
socaasnoh Llepxen, Grarocaosenne Bowne, Aa6pi, HCNbITHIBAaN Hal 
co6ow muaAOcTS CnacnTean nawero Hucyca Xpucra, mpi sce BMecTe 
AOocTOHHO NpocaaBHAK HacToRuHA cBeeTADIA [IpasaHHK, OoroyroAHO 
copepuiMaAH rpaAayulee ACTO, BCIO Hallly 3EMHYHO *%KH3Hb HW cnos06H- 
auch Obt Be4YHOH panocTH Ha HeOe: BMeCTe C aHrenaMH H BCeMH CBA- 
TDIMH NnpocnaaBAnTb “Maanonpeseynoro Bora”, ako c Hamu bor. 
AMHUHb. 


+ Cmupennpi BOPHC, 
Apxuenuckxon Aneytckuii h Cepepo-Amepukanckni 


Pourecrne \puerone 
1958/59 5 
at Hie Hopue 


TIPHBETCTBHA K HNHPA3SZHHKAM 


ee ae 


‘Ea 





SOL 


BAWE BbICOKOMPEOCBALIEHCTBO, 
MPEOCBAWIEHHbIA BJIAJIbIKO! 


B CAHHOMDbICIHH Bepbl H CAHHOAYUIHH m06BH ClaBA 
kynHo c Bamn Poansweroca paaw cnaceHHA Ha- 
uiero Tocnoga, npusetctByto Bac c BernKuM I[Ipa3a- 

HHKOM H HacTynHBlwHM Hospim Tosom 6aaroctn Boxueii, 
4 MO Bora, 4a OOHOBUT OH KH3Hb Bally HW CHAbI, H a 
NpoOMKHT CAyKeHHe Bawe ko Oaary LlepKsu Ero u ko 
cnaceHHt) BBepeHHbIX Bam Ayull XPHCTHAHCKHX. 


C O6patckow o Xpucte awb6osnw, 


+ AJEKCHA, 
Natpuapx Mockosckuii u Bcea Pycu 
Ero [lpeocsawmenctsy, 
Ipeocsawenneiwuemy Bopucy, 
Apxuenuckony Aseytckomy Hu CesBepo- 
AmepHKaHCcKOMy 


Pourectno Xpuerose 
1959 rexza 
Mocksa. 
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TEJEPPAMMA H3 CO®HH BOJITAPHSA 
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Apxuenuckony Bopucy 
15 Ucr 97 Crput Hpw-NopK 


CepaeuHo nosaApasaatwo Bauwie Bbicokonpeocsauien- 
CTBO CBAULCHHDIM MpasAHHKOM PoxaAectTBa XpuctToBa 
H OAaronwKenato 3L0pOBbA MHPHOTO H CY¥acTAHBOrTO Hosoro 
Tora Bam uw Goroxpanumoh Bawei nactse. 


+ KHPHJ, NMatprHapx BoarapcKui 
31 aek. 1958 


De De De De De De De De De De We Be De We Ve De De De We Be De De De Be We Be De Be De Dee De De De De De De De Da De De De De De De De Bi De De De De Di VI 


FREE EEE E'E IEEE EEE EEE EEE 
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His Eminence 
The Most Reverend NICHOLAS, 


Metropolitan of Krutitsky and Kolomna 
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ErO BbICOKOMPEOCBALILEHCTBY, 
BbICOKONMPEOCBALIEHHEALUIEMY BOPHCY, 
APXHENMCKONY AJEYTCKOMY 
HW CEBEPO-AMEPHKAHCKOMY, 
SK3APXY MOCKOBCKOHM MATPHAPXHH B AMEPHKE 
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Bawe BpicoxonpeocBauleHcTBo 
BuicokonpeocsamenHehuinh Baanpixo! 


enspeyenHan MHJOCTS BowkuA yaoctranBaeT Hac B Ha- 

CTOMULEM TOAY C PaOCTbIO H BeECeNHeM NpasNOBAaTh 
BeAHKHH jeHb Pownectsa XpucToBa HW CHOBa BOCTIeTh BMe- 
cre c Conmom Anrezosp AnBHOe cAaBocaoBHe: “CuxaBa B 
nbuunHx Bory, H Ha 3€MAH MHP, B 4enOBeLeX SnaroROLe- 
nue” (Jlyk. 2, 14). 
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M3 roaa B rod Ha NPOTAKeEHHH NOUYTH JByX ThICH" 
M Jer XpHCTHaHCKHe BepyloulHe cepAlia AYXOBHO yCJaxKila- 
7 Orch BOCNOMHHAHHeM O BeAHYalwem coObiTHH B Buripze- 
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Iipusetctrsyto Bawe BobicokonpeocsaulencTBo Hi ila- 
7 crsy Bauty 4 nosaApaBaat c BoicoKoTopxKecTBeHHbIM Mpa3)'- 
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nousetT On Bam KpenocTb CHA AYXOBHbIX H TeJeECHbIX H ja 
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TEJIETPAMMA OT BbICOKOMPEOCBALLEHHOTO HECTOPA 
MUTPONOJIUTA KAHPOBOFPAJLCKOFO H HHKOJIAEBCKOrFO 


43 Kuposorpaga o6nactuoro 3. I. 1959 r. 


Apxuenuckony Bopucy MatprHapuiemy SK3apxy 
Hukonaesckunh cob6op Hpw-Hopk 


Cepaeuno Onarogapw AOporod Baaabiko 3a nmpHBeTcTBHe f0- 
Oppie nowkenaHHA cTOoN B3anmMHO npHBeTcTByWO Bawe Bricokonpeocsa- 
UWLeCHCTBO NpasAHHKOM Pox AecTBa XpucToBa, HoBbim room. Kenai 
3L0poBbsa OnaronorAy4HA ycnexa B apxHMacTbIPbcKHX TNyAax ocoédeH- 
Ho Bawem nossure ene OKOPMACHHA HW OGODEAHHEHHA BCeX Bepyo- 
ULHX MpaBOCAaBHbIX PyCCKOH eAHHOH NpaBocraBHOK NaTpHapuleH uep- 
KBH cTon Bpatckn ro63aI c am6oBHW. 


+ HECTOP, 
Mutponoant Kuposorpaacknit 
H HukONaeBCKHH 


NO3JAPABUTEJIbBHAA TEJIETPAMMA 
ot Tpeyeckoro Apxuenuckona B C.I.A. 
(via Western Union Cables) 
NEW YORK 
6 JAN. 1959 
MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP BORIS 
15 EAST 97 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST AND ON EARTH PEACE 
AMONG MEN. 
BISHOP POLIZOIDES 
ACTING ARCHBISHOP GREEK ARCHDIOCESE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOPS BORIS AND DIONYSIUS 
15 EAST 97 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MAY I EXPRESS TO YOU MY BELOVED BROTHERS IN CHRIST, 
TO YOUR CLERGY AND PEOPLE, THE BEST WISHES OF THE BISHOPS, 
CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. THAT AS WE 
REMEMBER THE BIRTH OF THE SAVIOUR, WE MAY SHARE IN THE 
SONGS OF THE ANGELS, THE GLADNESS OF THE SHEPHERDS AND 
THE WORSHIP OF THE WISEMEN. 


FAITHFULLY. YOURS IN CHRIST 


BP. LAURISTON L. SCAIFFE 
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His Eminence 
The Most Reverend BORIS, 
Archbishop of the Aleution Islands and North 
America, Patriarchal Exarch for North 


and South America 

















NOSIZPABHTEJIBHOE TIHCbMO 


OT HHCNEKTOPA MOCKOBCKOM JYXOBHOM AKAJIEMHU 
MPO®. APXAMAHJIPHTA JIEOHH JIA (MOJIAKOBA) 


Bawe BbicokonpeocsauleHcTso, 
BoicokonpeocsauenHehuini Baaapiko! 


C u4ysctBom ray6okoro ysBaxkenuaA no3sapasaaw Bac, Bauie 
BbicOKONpeOCcBALEHCTBO, C HaCTYNalOWHM NMpasAHHKOM PoxwsectBa 
Xpucrospa H Hosonetuem. 


Or scero cepa MOAHTBEHHO >Kenal0 Bam OanarofaTHOH pa- 
noctuH 0 Tocnogze, 206poro 3f0poBbsn H Graronoay4ua. 


Mok cambii TenaAbli NpHBeT H CepAe4HbIe NOZAPaBAeHHA ray- 
OOKOyBaxKaeMbIM OTLY AneKCaHapy HW oTUY MaBay. 


NournTenbHeiwe ucnpawuBato Bawinx MozuTB uw OnarocnoBe- 
HHA, 


Bawero BbicokonpeocsawieHcTBa NOCTOAHHDIN Goromoueu, 
Apxumanaput JIEOHHM JL. 


Tponue-Cepruesa Jaspa, 
31 xekadpa 1958 rv. 


TEJIETPAMMA U3 OJLECCHI. 
ODESSA 
3 JAN. 1959 
HIS EMINENCE ARCHBISHOP BORIS 
15 EAST 97 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 29. 


EGO VYSOKOPREOSVJASCHENSTVU, VYSOKOPREOSVJASCHENEISHE- 
MU BORISU, ARKHIEPISKOPU KHERSONSKOMU I ODESSKOMU. 


OT IMENI ODESSKOI DUKHOVNOI SEMINARII, EJE NASTAV- 
NIKOV, UCHASCHIKHSJA VSEIJ SHKOLJNOI NASHEJI SEMJI, SERDECH- 
NO PRIVETSTVUJEM VAS DOROGOI GLUBOKOCHTIMYI NASH VLA- 
DYKA I OTETS, S NASTUPIVSHIM NOVOLJETIJEM I VELIKIM PRAZDNI- 
KOM ROZHDESTVA CHRISTOVA PRAZDNUJEMOJE I NYNJE VSJEM 
CHRISTIANSKIM MIROM VOCHELOVECHENIJE RADI NASHEGO SPA- 
SENIJA BOGA LIUBVI I MIRA. RADOSTJ VELIKAJA, VSEMIRNAJA, I 
MY ETU RADOSTJ OSOBENNO SEICHAS GLUBOKO PEREZHIVAJEM. 
DLJA VSEI POLNOTY NASHIKH RADOSTNYKH PRAZDNICHNYKH PE- 
REZHIVANII NEDOSTAJET NAM TOLJKO VASHEGO S NAMI I SREDI 
NAS PRISUTSTVIJA. NO MYSLENNO DUKHOM NEPRERYVNO S VAMI. 
POSTOJANNO MOLIMSJA O VASHEM ZDRAVII I BLAGOPOLUCHII I 
ZHDJEM VASHEGO K NAM SKOREISHEGO VOZVRASCHENIJA. SY- 
NOVNJE PROSIM VASHIKH O NAS MOLITV, BLAGOSLOVENITJA. 


VASHEGO VYSOKOPREOSVJASCHENSTVA SMIRENNYJE POSLUSH- 
NIKI. 
REKTOR SEMINARII - PROTOIJEREI I. KONTSEVICH 
INSPEKTOR - IGUMEN SERGIJ 
SEKRETAR PRAVL. SEMINARII - A. KRAVCHENKO 
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NOS ZPABHTEJIBHOE THCbMO 


OT HHCHEKTOPA JIEHHHTPAJ.CKOW AYXOBHOM AKAJIEMHH, 
NPO®. JI. H. NAPHACKOTO 


Bawie BpicokonpeocsauieHnctBo, 
Pay6oxoutTumpii, Jloporo# Baaazpixo! 


CepzeuHo npusetctsyw Bac c Hospim Tonom u c Hactynaw- 
utuM BeaAHKHM Npa3sAHHKOM PoxectBa Xpuctosa. OT sce AyuIH 
wat Bam HW CNyTHHKaM H copa6oTHHKam Baum HCKpeHHee noxKe- 
AaHHe nomouwH Bowne B Tpytax BawHx va noap3y Llepksu Xpu- 
CTOBOH. 


Bawero BbicokonpeocsamenctBa 


C ray6okum yBaxkeHHem 


Jl. H. Napuiickuk 
25 zexadpa 1958 r. 








B PEJIAKLLMIO XKYPHAJIA “EXMHAS LEPKOBb” 


IipwHowy cepseunylo OnarogapHOocTh AyXOBeHCTBY 

H MHpsHam Pycckoh [lpapocaaBHol Llepxsu B AmepHke, 

NpHCAaBLIHM MHe NO3ApaBAeHHA C NpasAHHKOM Pox AecTBAa 

Xpuctosa Hh Hososetvem. B3avmMHo >»KeNatloO BCeM paocTel 
AYXOBHbIX H BCAKOrO 6naronoazyyHaA. 

IK3apx Apxuenuckon BOPHC. 


Poutectrso \puerono 
1958/59 r. 
b Hbw Hope 


TO THE JOURNAL “ONE CHURCH” 


I bring most cordial thanks to the clergy and laity 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in America for the many 
greetings received for the Feast of Christ's Nativity and the 
New Year. Mutually I wish all spiritual joys and every 


happiness. 


Exarch Archbishop BORIS 
Nativity of Christ 
1958/59 
New York City 
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THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP BORIS ESCORTED TO CHURCH 
IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


OFFICIAL SECTION 





NOTE: All correspondence from Parishes should be henceforth addressed to: 
EXARCHAL COUNCIL, 15 Eost 97th Street, New York 29, N. Y. 











14 Jlexa6pa 1958 roza. 
Ne 398 
YKA 3. 
Ero BbicokonpeocBAlleHcTBy, 
BpicokonpeocBauleHHehiemy JLHOHHCHHW, 
Apxuenuckony Hb HMopxcKkomy. 


BaarocaopenHem Ero CsxtehuwectBa, Caateiuero [latpHapxa 
Mockosckoro H Bcex Pycn Anekcus H CBxINeHHOrO MpH HeM CHHO- 
na oT l-ro Jlexa6ps 1958 roza, Bal nepemeuleHbl Ha Kacbeapy Apxu- 
enuckona CaH-®panuncckoro c THTyVI0M ApxuenucKona CaH-@paH- 
uuccKkoro H 3anaaHo-AMepHKaHCcKOro c npeOpiBaHHeM B Kacbezpadb- 
HOM Co6ope ropogze CaH-®panunccko, 0 4em uw AaeTca Bauiemy Bpl- 
COKOMPeOCBALILEHCTBY HaCTOALLHH yKa3. 


SIK3apx Mocxkosckol IlatpHapxuu B CepepHoh wu lOxHOHK Amepuke 
*y¥ BOPHC, 
Apxuenuckon Aaeyrcknit 1 Cepepo-AMepukKaHcKHht 


ld 


14 Jlexa6pa 1958 roaa. 
Ne 399 
YK A 3. 
Ero BpaicokonpeocsaumenctTBy, Apxnvenuckony 
Can-®panunccKoMy H 3anagqHo-AMepHKaHCKOMY 
JIHOHHCHWN. 


3a MOHeCeHHbIe TpyAbl Ha Garo PycckoH [IpaBocaaBHoH uep- 
KBH B CILIA BaarocaoBennem CBatetiwero [latpHapxa MockoscKkoro 
H Bcexh Pycu Anekcua oT 1-ro Jiexa6pa 1958 ronaa Bel Harpaxgzae- 
TeCb IpaBOM HOLIeHHA KpecTa Ha K106yKe. 


3K3apx MockosckoH IlatpHapxun B CeBepHoh uv lOxHOK Amepuke 


y¥ BOPHC, 
Apxuenuckon AvleytcKHii H Cepepo-AmMepuHkaHcKHit 


@ 


25 Jleka6pa 1958 rona 
Ne 402 
¥KA 3. 
O. Hactosteaw Xpueto-PowkzecTBeHCKOH UePKBH 
r. KOurctayx, Oraho, 
IIpotoneperwo Peonopy Kosaarbuyky. 


3a MOHeCeHHbIe TPyAbI NO OpraHH3alHH IK3apwiero MpHXOa B 
fOurctayHe HW ycepaHoe calyxeHHe LlepxksH Boxueh K mpa3qHHKy 
PoxecTBa XpHCTOBa Bbl HarpaxkaeTecb HalepCTHbIM KPeCTOM C YK- 
paleHHeM (C BO3102%eHHeEM MatHUbl), O 4YeM H Bbiqaetca Bam Ha- 
CTOAMLHH ykKa3. 


SK3apx Mockosckou [latpHapxuu B CepepHoh un LOxHOK AmepuKke 


y¥ BOPHC, 
Apxuennckon AaeytcKHi Hh Cepepo-AmMepHKaHcKHit 


29 Jleka6pa 1958 roma 
Ne 404. 
Y KA 3. 


O. Hactosteato Xpucto-PoxzecTBeHCKOH WepKBH 
r. KOurctayH, Oraho, 
Iipotonepero Peonzopy KosBaabuyky. 


B otseT Ha Bauly npocb6y BbiCcKa3aTb Hallie Cy*KWeHHe 06 ycTa- 
HOBJCHHH JHA Mpa3sqHOBaHHA XpaMOBOrO Mpa3AHHKa B HOBOTIOCTpO- 
eHHOH BawitMu 3a60TAMH, Ha NOXKePTBOBAHHA MIPHXOKaH, LePKBH, 
HaXOJHM BO3MO%KHBIM Mpenowzatb Bam Hu NpHxoxKaHam Xpucto-Pox- 
eCTBeHCKOrO XpaMa Hale ApxHnactTbipckoe Baarocnopenue erxe- 
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rOMHO OTMe4aTb XPaMOBOH Mpa3sAHHK 12/25 wekaOps, coBepuran B 
39TOT eHb CayxAOY xpama, c coOmwAeHHeM TipaBHia Oo CB. Poxzect- 
BeHCKOM MocTe. 


SK3apx MockoscKkoh IlatpHapxun B CepepHol wn lOxHOK Amepuke 


*¥ BOPHC, 
Apxuennuckon Aaeytcknii nh Cepepo-AmMepHKaHcKHit 


14 December 1958 
398 
Va Zz 


His Eminence, The Most Reverend Dionysius, 
Archbishop of New York. 


With the blessing of HIS HOLINESS, ALEXIS, PA'RIARCH OF MOS- 
COW AND ALL RUSS, AND THE SACRED SYNOD, of 1 December 1958, You 
are transferred to the cathedra of San Francisco with the title: Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco and Western America with residence at the 
Cathedral in the city of San Francisco, whereby Your Eminence is given 
this ukaz. 


Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate for North and South America 


+ BORIS, 
Archbishop of the Aleution Islands and North America 


14 December 1958 
\: 399 
UK AZ 


His Eminence, Dionysius, Archbishop of San Francisco 
and Western America 


In recognition of efforts on behalf of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in America, with the blessings of His Holiness, ALEXIS, Patriarch of Mos- 


cow and All Russ, from 1 December 1958, You are invested with the privilege 
of wearing a cross on the KLOBUK. 


Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate for North and South America 


+t BORIS, 
Archbishop of the Aleution Islands and North America 
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25 December 1958 
“ 402 
UK AZ 


Fr. Pastor of the Nativity of Christ Church, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk. 


In recognition of organizational efforts of the Exarchal parish in 
Youngstown and for zealous service to God’s Holy Church, for the Feast 
of Christ’s Nativity you are invested with a jeweled pectoral cross (with 
the placing of the palitza), and hereby given this ukaz. 


Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate for North and South America 


BORIS, 
Archbishop of the Aleution Islands and North America 


ey 
29 December 1958 
404 
UK AZ 


Fr. Pastor of the Nativity of Christ Church in Youngstown, Ohio, 
Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk. 


In answer to your request to render our judym2nt regarding the 
establishment of a set date for the celebration of the patronal Feast in 
the newly constructed church, through your efforts on the contributions 
of the parishioners, we find it practicable to grant you and parishioners 
of Nativity of Christ Church our ARCHPASTORAL BLESSINGS to an- 
nually commemorate the patronal feast on 12/25 December, celebrating 
on that day the services of the temple, observing the regulations of the 
Holy Nativity Lent. 


Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate for North and South America 


BORIS, 
Archbishop of the Aleution Islands and North America 





. 
nao OP _ ~ Pat 


BRETHREN OF THE HOLY TRINITY-ST. SERGIUS LAURA IN ZAGORSK, RUSSIA. 








llatpHapumnh Ix3sapx, Beicoxonpeocsauien- 
Hehummnh ApxnenncKkon AneyTcKkHh n Cenepo- 
Amepnkancknn BOPHC, Iipnénu1 
x Csaoen Mactse 


(Mepspii mecau o6Gmenna Caatutrenn CO CBOHMH NacoMbIMH) 


HanytctBpyembih OaarocaoBeHHeM H MOAHTBaMH CBHTeWe©ro 
IlarpHapxa Aaexcua 43 Mocksnt B Hbw Hopk 20 Hnon6pa npn6nia 
SK3apx Mockosckxol Tatpnapxun Bp Ceseprolt n lOxnoh Amepnuke 
Baicokonpeocsauennnih Bbopuc, Apxuenuckon Aseytckni nu Cepe- 
po-AmepukanckHit. BMecte c BricokonpeocsauienHehuium SIK3apxomM 
npHOn.in uryMen Aaexcanap (JlexHo) uw cexpetapb Baaabikn OxK- 
3apxXa cBaueHHHK Tlapea CoKkoaoscKnii. 


BetpeyeHubli Ha azpomupomMe 4ieHaMH OK3apulero CoBeTa 
IIpottr.: HM. fappuaskom, ®. KosBaabuyKom, B. Kpeunxom, JI. KvaprKo- 
BbIM H APYPHMH CBALLCHHOCAYAKHTC.AAMH H MpeACTaBHTe.1IAMH OT MHp- 
aH H OkK3apxata. BpbicokonpeocsaulenHediuHh Baanbika Bopue 13 
asponopta HalpaBHicn B Kacdbeapaabupih Hukoaaesckunii co6op, rae 
K 3TOMY BPeMeHH COOPpadcA WePKOBHbIA KOMHTeT COGOPa, cecTpHye- 
CTBO MH MpeACTAaBHTeH OT TpHXOXKaK. Berpeyennpi COGOpHbIM CTa- 
poctoh Lilvymckum c “xae6om-coapio” HK BpilcoKonpeocBAllleHHbiM 
Apxuenucxonom Hpk Hopckum Jlnonncnem, 3amectutesem [latpu- 
apwero SkK3apxa, NpuBeTcTBOBaBWIHM Baaabiky OIK3apXxa Tenant 
CAOBaMH, Baaanika Apxuenuckon bopuc nocaeazopal B aaATapb 
H B cocayxennn Apxnennckona Hbw Hopxckoro Jlnonncna u aAy- 
XOBCHCTBA OTCAVAKHA OAaronaapcTBeHHbI MOAeOeH C MPHCOBOKYI.1e- 
HHeM MHOrOseTHH CBxATeHwemy IlatpHapxy Aaekxcuiw, “boroxpann- 
mMeH cTpaHe Poccnitctei, Boroawm6usel crpaHe cel, [Ipesnaenty, 
Hapoazy, [IpaBuTeabcTBy H BOHHCTBY HX” H BCeM IIPaBOC.1aBHbIM XPH- 
cTHaHaM. 


Baadbika SK3apx B CBOeM C10Be NOCce MOJeOHA Nepedad npH- 
CYTCTBOBABLUMM H B HX JAMWe BCeM 4YeHam IlatpHapwiero SK3apxata 
m060Bb Marepu-Llepxsu, Oaarocaopenne Caatelwero Tlatpuapxa 
Anekcua H 3aTeM pH OwarocaAOBeHHH KaXKAOMY BPY4HA Mea IbOHDI 
c w306paxennem Tloxposutean 3eman Pyccxoll BeinKkoro Ceprus, 
Panownexckoro UYyzotsopua. Tloayyasuine OaarocaoBenHe Bbipaxka- 
a4 CBOW pazocTb Oo npHOniTHH Baaanixkn. Ilo cayyaw npHOnitus 
BricokonpeocsaumenHehwero DK3apxa B NOMeILLEHHH TIpH COGOpe co- 
cTOoANacb O6patTcKaA Tpane3sa Cc yYaCTHeEM AVXOBeCHCTBa H MHPSH OK- 
3apXaTa, yYCTpoeHHaA COGOpHbIM CeCTpHueCTBOM. 


Iipue3a Baaapikn SxK3apxa Bp CLUUA Csatehwni Tatpuapx 
AaekcHi NpHBeTcTBOBad TelerpamMor: “IIpuBetctByio Bawe Ilpe- 
OCBALLCHCTBO CNYTHHKOB OJaronoay4aHbim npHOpitHem. Baarocaosu 
Tocnoab tpyabl Baw ko 6aary HW MHpy BO3.1106.eHHOH nacTBH Ame- 
pukancko. [latpwapx AJIEKCHPA.” 
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[lo npuH6nitHH kK cBoeH AmMepukanckoi [IIpaBocaaBKol nactBe 
Baaabika IK3apX NPHCTYNHA K AVXOBHOMY PYKOBOACTBY H OKOpmM.te- 
HHH} BCeX BepHbIX Yan Pycckoh [IpapocaaBHoh (IlatpuHapweii) Llep- 
KBH B AmepHke. Cospepwenne OorocayxeHHh B KadbeapaabHom Hu- 
KOJaeBCKOM COOOpe NO BOCKPeCHbIM JHAM H B AHH OCOGeCHHO YTHMbIX 
lIpaBOC.laBHbIM PYCCKHM HapoOOM cBATBIX (An. AHapesn [lepBo3Ban- 
HOroO, BeAHKOMYV4Y. BapBapbl HM Ap.) CBOH apXHMacTbIpcKHe HacTaB.1e- 
HHA B xpaMe Baaabika SK3apx coueTaeT 4“acTHbie GeceAbl C AVXOBEH- 
CTBOM H MHPAHAMH OK3apxatTa. 


Oco6eHHO TOPKeCTBEHHO NpouH boxectBennpie cayKGn 
l4-ro Zeka6ps H B AHH, NOCBALLeCHHbIe NaMATH cBAT. H UyazoTBOpuy 
Huko.1aw. 


B pockpecenbe 14-ro aeka6pa Baaabika SK39pX BO3AOXKHA Ha 
BuicoxonpeocsamenHoro Apxuenuckona J[HonncHsA [latpHapulyw Ha- 
rpaay-kay60K c 6pHaaHaHTOBbIM Kpectom. [IpH HarpaxkaeHHH Bpico- 
KOonpeocBauleHHeHwHA Baaatbika IK3apx OTMeTHA Tpyabl ApxnHenu- 
ckona J[MOHHCHA H NOxKeAat eMy MOA 3HaMeHeM H CHAO CB. Kpe- 
cTa TPYAHTbCA MHOrHe TOAb Ha Garo [lpaBocaaBHOoH uepKBH B CLA. 
HarpaxaenHe Apxuennckona JIHOHHCHA COBNadO Cc nepeBowomM ero 
Ha HOBYHO Kadbeapy — B Can-®panunccko. [loayuas BbicoKyW Ha- 
rpaay, Apxuenuckon JiMonHcHh cepaeuno OAaronzapua BoicoKonpe- 
OCBALLLEHHeMIeroO SkK3apxa WH B ero AMUe CBATeHWero TatpHapxa 
AaqeKCHA 3a BhICOKOe AOBepHe, Harpaay H HOBOE HaSHA4eHHe Ha Ka- 
(beapy Can-®panuncckyio H 3anaaHo-AmMepHKaHCKyh), 3aBepHB NpH 
9TOM CBOW PeCWIHMOCTb BCeraa BepHO cayxKHTb Matepu-LlepKsu u 
coOmoAaTb BCe YCTAHOBAeCHHA UePKOBHBIe. 


IIpecroabxni npa3sanuK Kadbeapaabxoro co6opa oTmeyen Obi 
BCeHOULHLIM OfeHHeM, JIHNTYprHeH H MOae6OHOM B JeHb cBAT. HHKO- 
aaa, a Takxe BoxectBeHHoH JInTyprveH H Npa3AHHYHbIM MO.1eOHOM 
B HaytpHe nmpa3aHHKa 20 aexa6psx. B nmpa3sannK cBAT. Hukowan 
Baaapika DK3apx nepexd MOaAeGHOM CKa3al COBO, B KOTOPOM, yKa- 
3aB Ha BCeMHPHOe MOYHTaAHHe cBAT. HuHKOJaa, ABHBUIerO CcOo6Or 
“[IpaBuo Bepbi H OOpas KpoTocTH”, Baaabika OTMeTHA HeOGHINAahHOe 
nounTaHHe H JH60Bb K CBATHTeI Pycckoro Bepyloulero Hapona. 
Nepeiiaa K HaCTaBIeCHHAM, BbITeKaIOULHM H3 XKH3HH H MoABHroB CBA- 
THTeAA, Baaabika HalOMHHA MPHCyTCTBOBaBLUIHM © HaJH4YHH 32eCb, 
p CLUIA, nexotoppix Apxunacthipeli, KoTOpble 3a6bIaH O BbICOKHX 
HPaBCTBEHHbIX Ka4ecTBax CB. HHKOaa H He TOAbKO He MOApPaxkalwrT 
eMY B Aeae COXpaHeHHA eAHHCTBa Bepbi H LlepKBH, HO MoOceAAH pac- 
Koa B Pycckou [IpasocaaBHol uepKBH H HCNOAHEHbI BPaxKAbI K CBOeli 
Llepxsu-Matepu. “Ilo6yana0 MeHA TroOBOpHTb OO 3TOM, OO 3THX ap- 
XHMAaCTbIPAX CerOAHA CKa3ai1 Baadbika DK3apx, He CTPeM.leHHe K HX 
OCYKICHHKO, a WIA paccyxAMeHHA, YTOOHI BCe Mbi 3HaIH H MOMHH.IM 
Bcerda Hallie BLICOKOe NPH3BaHHe HM AOCTOHHO XpaHHaAH Obl .1060Bb 
kK Bory, k Matepu-Llepksu H Mexay co6oh”. 


B HaytpuHe nmpa3annka B 4ecTb CB. Huko.laa nocae BoxectBen- 
Hol JluTyprun cocTtosaach GpatcKkan Tpane3a npu coGope, KoTOpyHO 
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vcTponan cectpbr coOopa. 3a Tpane30H Obiaa 3a4HTaHa NO3sApaBH- 
TebHan TelerpamMMa CsBaTteHwero [latpHapxa A.ekcHs, aapecoBaH- 
Han BpicokonpeocBauleHHewemy SkK3apxy: “Ilo c.ayuarw xpamosoro 
npa3sannka Ceaatute.a Hukoaan wo Bam u nmacTBe cepae4Hoe pH- 
BeTCTBHe, NpH3BalO Boxue SOararocaoBeHHe MO.HTBaMH CBATHTE.TA”. 


[IlpucyTcTBOBaBlHe 3a Tpane3soH VCAbIWaIH NpPH3bIB cBOero 
ApxunacTbipa K NOXKePTBOBAHHAM Ha BHYTPeHHHH pemouT HHKko.1aeB- 
ckoro coOopa Hv, nozpaxan [leppocsatuteatw Pycckoh I[]paBocaas- 
HoH Llepksn Caxteiwemy Ilarpuapxy AJIEKCHIO, 6aaroso.znBuiemy 
OTNYCTHTb H3 cpenctB IlatpHapxnu 10.000 azoasaposB Ha pemout Hu- 
KOMaeBCKOrO COGOPa, TOPAYO OTKAHKHY.AHCh H BHeC.1H CBOH NOxep- 
TBOBaHHe Ha 9TY BLICOKYHO We. Bcero B 3TOT AeHb GbI0 NORepTBO- 
BaHO Ha PeMOHT OoO.bule 4eM 7.000 2O.1.1apoB. 


Ilocae GaHkeTa Obl NMpPOCMOTPeH LePKOBHbIi KHHO@H1bM: 
“Bpicokoe cayenne” (kK 80-2eTHIO CBaTt. IlarpHapxa Aaexcus). ITpo- 
CMOTPOM KHHO@H.bMa NpHCyTcTByOULHe HeEOOHMAaHHO OblaH yreuie- 
HbI. Bcex nopa3H1 O64HK BbICOKOH AYXOBHOH KVabTypbl CBsTel- 
wero IlatpHapxa 4 TO GaaroBelHoe H HCNO.AHeHHOe HEOGHINAaHHOH CbI- 
HOBHeH 1106BH K cBoemy OTuy H Beankomy Tocnoanny [latpHapxy 
Ae KCHIO OTHOLUCHHe, KaAKHM OKPV27KCH OH IIPaBOC.laBHbIMH YalaMu 
PycckoH uepksu. Ilo cayyat cTOab BeAHKOrO AVXOBHOrO TOpPAeCTBA 
NOCTYNHAO OT BEPYIOLLHX——NpHXO#KaH XpaMa MH cecTpH4eCcTBa Mpe.10- 
#*KeHHe B TellerpamMMe NoGJarozapHTb 3a Bce CBaTehuiero [latpnap- 
xa AaekCHA H 3aCBHJeTeIbcTBOBaTb EMy .11060Bb Bceh AMepHKak- 
ckoH Ero nactspi. B TererpaMMe, mocaaHHOH B 3TOT AeHb CBsATel- 
wemy [latpHapxy AaekcutO roBopHocb: “IIlpa3s3anva mpecToabHbiit 
npa3sAaHHK DK3apwuHH Coset, LlepKoBHbili KOMHTeT, CeCcTpH4eCcTBO, 
lipHxXoOxwkKane, Bce BepHbie cbIHbI Matepu-Llepksx npuHocat Bawemy 
CpatehwectTBy OwarodapHOCcTh 3a MO.JIMTBbi, GaarocaoBeHHe, morne- 
yeHHe AmepHKaHckoH nactBe. [locate MOJHTBbI, GpaTcKOH Tpane3bl 
npocmotpein “Bbicokoe cayxeHHe”. BecbMa ytewenbl. Mo.aum [o- 
cnoia JapoBaHHH Bam, BawiumM O.MxKaHUIMM NMOMOLIHHKaM H_ Bula- 
apike HHKOJatO 320POBbA, MHOFHX eT. []pocHM CBATbIX MO.IHTB. 
SK3apx Apxuenuckon Bopue. Apxvnenuckon CaxH-®panunccknHi J]n- 
oHHCHH. IIporonepeh TaBpHank, KOMHTeT, CeCTPH4eCTBO, IIPHXO%Ka- 
He. 


B sBockpecenbe 21-ro geka6pa BpicokonpeocsaulenHenuini 
SK3apx copepuwHa BoxectBexxyi JIintypruw Bs [letponas.oBcKom 
xpame r. Ilaccalix. [lo cayyatw TopxecTBeHHOrO C.1y*KeHHA B XpamMe 
B 3TOT eHb COOparocb 20 1.500 Bepyroulnx. TIpH BxOxXeCHHH B XpaM 
Baaabiky OK3apxa ¢ X1eOOM-CO1bIO BCTDETH.1 LWePKOBHbIN cTapo- 
cTa, a HactosTeab npot. HM. Taspuasak npxHBetcTBOBad Baabiky c.10- 
BOM, B KOTOPOM 3aCBHJe€TC.AbCTBOBa. HEH3MCHHYW CBOHW BePHOCTb H 
BBepeHHOH emy mactTBbl Pycckoh [IpaBocaaBHoh LlhepxsBu, Bo3raB- 
asemohH CsBsatehwum TlatpHapxom Aaexcuem. Ilo nmpeactaBleHHW 0. 
Hactositean 3a BoxwectBeHHon JIntTyprueH Ha MaOM Bxogze Baadpi- 
Ka SkK3apxX HarpadH HaGepeHHHKOM CBALUIeHHHKa H. bposanoro. 
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B 3ToM TOpxecTBeHHOM boroc.vxAeHHH Baaabike SK3apxy co- 
CAVAHAH Oo. Hactosteab, conytctByioume Baaapike Hrymen A.tex- 
caHap Hw cekpetapb CBaweHHHK [lapea CokoaosckHi, a Takxe MeCT- 
Hbl€ CBHULCHHHKH: 0.0. AHTOHHH PaHe un H. Bpoasnoi. 


B konue Jintyprun Baaabika oGpatTHaca K MOAALLMMCHA C Ter- 
bIM C1OBOM, TipenoOlad HM MHP H 1060Bb Matepu-Llepksn, npH3Baa 
XPaHHTb 11060Bb Apyr KO Apyry, a TakxKe BepHOocTb cB. []lpaBocaBHto 
Hw Tlocayuwanne Llepxsu-Matepu. 


BuAMMbIM BbIPaxkeHHemM G.aarocaoBeHHsA BaaabikH IK3apxa H 
Martepu-Llepksn aan mpHxoxan [letpo-lasszoscxoro xpama r. [lac- 
cahik OyleT CAYAHTb CTAaPHHHOTO pycckoro MHCbMa HKOHa CBB. 
Anoctoasos [letpa nu [laBaa, npenoazaHHan Baagabikof mpuxoay B 
3ToT AeHb. [locae OKOHYAHHA GorocayxAeHHA B NOMeLIICHHH BOCKpec- 
HOH MpHXOACKOH WKOABI B YecTb BaaabikH SK3apxa cocTosaca GaH- 
KeT, BO BPe€MH KOTOPOTO BbICTVMH.AH C TeI.IbIMH C.1OBaMH B alpec 
BaaabikHh SK3apxa Hactosxteab [Ipotr. H Taspuanx, mep ropoaa 
(laccafika uw ApyrHe mpeacTaBHTeaAH MecTHOH rpaxaaHCKOH B.1acTH. 


25-ro aeka6pa TopxecTBeHHbIM Goroc.lvKeHHeM Balatbika SK- 
3apX OTMeTHA OKOHYAHHE CTPOHTe.1bcTBa XpunctTo-PoxAecTBeHCKOrO 
xpama B r. KOunrcrayHe H YCTaHOB.eHHe Mpa3AHOBaHHA fMpecToO.bHOrO 
lipa3s2HHKa B 9TOT AeHb. B CBOeM IMPHBeTCTBHH, OOPallleHHOM K 
Baaabike SK3apxy mpxH ero seTpeye nepex JIntypruel, HacToATeab 
xpama [Ipor. ®. Kopaabuyk BbIpasH. paocTb No cayyato mpHObiTHsA 
BaaabikH SK3apxXa K MeCTY CBOerO CAyKeHHA, VKa3aB MPH 93TOM, 
4YTO PalyeT BePYIOULHX He TO.1bKO MOJAHTBa O HHX OK3apXa, HO H 
nocrosHHoe Ero npe6pipanHe c HHMH, a TaKxKe BbIPAaKH. Hatex*Ky, 
4uTO npe6pipanHe BaaabikH DK3apxa Ha 9TOT pas SyaeT NPOAOAKH- 
TCJIbHbIM. 


K waHHOMy xe moceumjeHHi XpucTo-PoxzecTBeHCKOrO XpamMa, 
cka3aa c. Hactosteab, MbI TOTOBH.AHCb H MHOrHe BepyiOllne Xpama 
43 Bawux pyk Oaarorselio OxHaIOT NpHHATb CB. [Ipuyactue. 
IIpHyactTHHKoB 6bi10 Goabue 4yem 50 ayul. 3a TopxecTBeHHOH Bo- 
*KeCTBCHHOH JInTyprHeli BricokonpeocsauenHehuiemy Baaapike co- 
CVKHAH Oo. Hactoatetb, Mrymen Aaexcanap, [Ipot. CasBBpa Kosa.b- 
uvk, Caaut. [lapea Cokoaosckni H apyvrne mpHO6biBuine Ha nmpa3i- 
HHK CBALLCHHHKH, Beero 12 YeaoBek, H []poTtoaqHaKOH Huko.1aeBcKo- 
ro Co6opa r. Hbw Hopka A, Bakaauncknii. 


3a NOHeCeHHbIe TPYAbI MO CTPOHTeAbCTBY XpaMa H MO OpraHH- 
3aUHH TpHxosza, BeicokonpeocBaAlleHHenWiHi DkK3apx Ha Ma.IOM BXO- 
ae Harpaaua Hactosxtean [Ipot. ®eoxzopa KosBaabyyka HamepcHbiM 
KpecTOM C VKpalleHHeM. 


2i 














L. to R. — Protodeacon Alexander Bakalinsky, Archpriest Sawa Kovalchuk, Hequmen 
Alexander Lekhno, Archbishop BORIS, Archpriest Feodor 
Kovalchuk, and Priest Paul Sokolowsky. 


B xoHue BoxectsexHok JIntyprnuu Baaabika SK3apx oOpa- 
TH.ICH K MOJAULHMCA CO C.1OBOM IIPHBeTCTBHA, Npenotat O.1arocao- 
BeHHe Matepu-LlepKBu Hukouy 6, M. “HeonaanmMas KynHHa” H OT- 
MeTHJ, 4TO PpaxkaHCKOe MOWMAHCTBO He Mellia€T COBMeCTHOH MO- 
JHTBe H JOCTOHHOMY CayxeHHIO Tocnoxzy uw Martepu-Llepksu. CBoe 
oOuleHHe C NpHxoxaHaMH XpucTo-PoxAAecTBeHCKOH UWepKBH Fr. lOur- 
cTayH BaadbiKa 3aBeplH.. BPYYeHHeEM KaxKAOMY H3 MO.IALLHXCAH Me- 
aJlbOHa o6pa30m CnacuTteasa, boxueh Matepn nan Cast. HuKko- 
Jaa WH 3aTeM pa3seaH. C NPHXOAKAHAMH CKPOMHYW Tpalle3y. 


Kpome oGuleHHA B MOJIHTBe H Gecenzax co cBoeH [lacTBoh, 
BbicoOKONpeocBAleHHeHWHH DK3apx OOMeHAACA BH3HTaMH Cc CHupHii- 
ckHM Mutpono.Htom B CLIJA un Kanaze AnTtoHHem (Bauwiup) u Hc- 
NOAHAIOULHM OOS3aHHOCTH F.laBbl rpeyeckoro ApxHenucKonHn Enu- 
ckonoM KonctTaHcKHM |epmMaHom. BctpeuH Hu Geceabl c MpeacTaBH- 
TelsMH OpatckHx uepKBeli B CUJA npoxoaHaH B NOAHOM B3aHMO- 
nOHHM@aHHH. 


caaut. Maser CoKkonosckui. 
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B CB. HHKOJIAEBCKOM 
KA®@EJIPAJIBHOM COBOPE 


MNPECTOJIBHbIA NPASTHUK 


B Haytpve npa3sanHka Cs. Hukoaasa, nocae JIintyprun, 20 
nekaOpa, o6e1 Co6opHoro CectpnyectBa mpoulea C HCK.TWOUHTE.Ib- 
HbIM ycrniexom. [lepex o6e20M B Xpame Obi. OTCAy#KeH BricoKonpeoc- 
BALLLCHHbIM IK3apxOM ApxuHenHcKkonNOM Bopucom B cocavxeHHH BpI- 
cokonpeocsameHnHoro Apxuvenuckona J[HOHHCHA C COHOM AVXOBeH- 
cTBa. B kKoHue Tpane3bl BbicokonpeocsBauleHHbI Apxuenuckon Bo- 
pHc OOpaTH.icA K NPHCYTCBYIOULHM C C.1OBOM B KOTOPOM CKa3a.1 4TO 
B HacTOAUlee BpemaA B PoccuuH xpampl BoxuU cBepKatoT 6azaro.ennem, 
4YHCTOTOW, H, 4YTO CMY H BCeM BepHbIM 4Yatam CBaToH Matepu Llep- 
KBH 60.1bHO BHJeTb Hal! HukoapcKkuh CoG6op B 3anycteHun. Cyabl, 
KOTOPbie BeAYT MPOTHB Hac HalliHe MPOTHBHHKH, B3A.1H MHOFO AeHer 
H BPeMeHH, H MOITOMY PeMOHT 3atepxKaH. He B3bipad Ha CVAbI, 4a- 
CTHYHO PeMOHT VxKe HauaT HcipaBieHa KPbila, KVMOd1a, KpecTbl 
NOCTaB.1eHbl, OTOMIeHHe H 3.1ICKTPHYeCTBO, HO HYXKHO [IPHCTYMAaTb K 
BHYTpeHHeH MOKpackKH H pocmHcH. KOHTpakTbl Ha 9TOT PEMOHT yxe 
3arOTOB.JeHbl, HVAHbI eHbrH. Baaabika ODK3apx BCeX CH.IbHO 06- 
paloBat KOrza 3aABH. 4TO Haul CBaATeHwHH TlatpHapx otnycTHa 
10,000 aO11apoB Ha peMOHT, HO HYXHO MHOro Ooubuie. Bu1a- 
AblikKa OOpaTHcH Cc MpH3bIBOM K %XKepTBeHHOCTH H 4TOO N0- 
cTapatbch kK CsBxatoH I[lacxe BbIKpacHTb codop. Bce npu- 
CVTCTBYVHOLIHeE OXOTHO OTKAHKHY.IHCb Ha MpH3bIB Hallero CBATHTe1A 
H MOYTH MOMCHTA@IbHO C.10KH.AIH OOabuie 4Yem 7.000 aoaatapos. JiBa 
IHUa MOXeEPTBOBaAAIH MO ThICAYH 10.11apoB, HeCKObKO mo 500, 200, 
H MHOrHe 110 100. Tako OTKIHK MOMO2XeT Ha4aTb Celiac PeMOHT (OT 
pea. MpocHM HauIHX 4HTaTeNeH TakxKe OTKAHKHYTCA Ha CHe cCBATOe 
aero.) Baatbika DK3apx Bcex ropayve OAarodapHa 3a HX KEPTBEHHOCTh 
H 06e1 ObI.1 3aKOHYeCH MO.AHTBOW. Cpa3y mocae o6eda Obl. NMOKa3aH 
KHHO@H.AIbM, MPHBe3eHHbIH BaadbikKOH SK3apXOM, O X*XH3HH H es- 
TeabHocTH CBaTeHuiero TlatpHapxa AJIEKCHA. ®uabm cmotpejtcsa 
c 6O4bUIHM HHTepecoM, powHbie Mecta, MocksBa, JleHHHrpad, WeTCTBO, 
vueHHe, MpHHATHE MocTpHr Haulero CBxATeHMWwero, H ero TPyAbI Ha 
6aaro LlepksH H MHpa. Ha Bcex (v.1bM MpPOH3Be CHAbHOe BIe- 
yaTJeHHe H MHOrHe MpOCcHAH MOKa3aTb (PHAbM B CleAVIOULHA pas. 
Co6opuHpii XOp HCNO.1HH.T HeECKOAbKO necHoneHHH. JIWAH AOArO He 
PaCXOJHAHCb, BCE OCTAIHCb JOBOJbHbI TOPxKeCTBOM cBOero Co6opa 
H PaOBaIHCb 4YTO CKOPO Ha4HeTCA 10.1rO*AKTaHHbIA PeMOHT. 


IpHxowkanka. 
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MAIN ALTAR OF DORMITION CATHOLICON 
AT TRINITY -ST. SERGIUS LAURA, ZAGORSK, U.S.S.R. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LITURGY IN THE 
ORTHODOX CATHOLIC CHUR~H 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


Christianity is a liturgical religion. The Church is first of all a 
worshipping community. Worship comes first, doctrine and discipline sec- 
ond. The lex orandi has a privileged priority in the life of the Christian 
Church. The lex credendi depends upon the devotional experience and 
vision of the Church. On the other hand, Christian worship is itself to a 
large extent dogmatic, a worshipping witness to the truth of Revelation. 
The lyrical element in the worship has a subordinate place. The liturgical 
emphasis of Christianity is especially conspicuous in the Eastern Ortho- 
dox tradition. In this respect the Eastern Church is, however, but a 
faithful heir of Christian iniquity. In fact, most of the liturgical struc- 
tures and devotional habits of the Christian East were stabilized at an 
early date, and have been loyally preserved and continually handed down 
through generations. It is a plausible hypothesis that the word “Ortho- 
doxy” in the Eastern use means primarily not “right opinion” (as it is 
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usually interpreted in the West), but rather “right glory,” i.e. precisely, 
right worship. In any case, in Eastern tradition, the unity of doctrine 
and worship is strongly stressed. The doctrine itself is here not so much 
a doctrine taught in the class, as a doctrine proclaimed in the temple— 
theology speaks more from the pulpit than from the desk. It assumes 
therefore a more existential character. Worship, on the other hand, is 
free from motionalism. Sobriety of the heart is its first requirement. The 
fulness of the theological thought of the Church is thrown into the wor- 
ship. This is possibly the most notable distinctive mark of the Eastern 
tradition. 


II. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 


There are, in the Gospel, two passages concerning prayer which 
seem to guide us in opposite directions. On one hand, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, our Lord, was teaching the multitudes to pray “in secret.” 
It had to be a solitary prayer, “when thou hast shut thy door’—man 
alone with his Heavenly Father (Matt. 6:5). Yet, on the other hand, 
on another occasion our Lord was stressing the strength of a joint and 
corporate prayer, “if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any 
thing that they shall ask” (Matt. 18:19-20). Is there any conflict or con- 
tradiction between these two different praying attitudes? Or rather do 
they belong together and are possible only together? Paradoxically, they 
presuppose each other. One has to learn to pray alone, bringing all his 
needs and infirmities before the Father, in an intimate and personal 
intercourse. Only those who are trained by thus praying this solitary 
way can really meet each other spiritually and join together in what 
they are going to ask for each other from their common Father in 
Heaven. Common prayer obviously presupposes personal training. Yet 
personal prayer is possible only in the context of the community. No- 
body is Christian by himself but only as a member of the Body. Even in 
solitude, “in the chamber,” a Christian prays as a member of the Church. 
And, of course, it is in the Church that he learns his devotional prac- 
tise and rules. Both forms of prayer are more than complementary, they 
are organically linked together, as two inseparable aspects of the same de- 
votional action. Each without the other may be even dangerous and mis- 
leading: solitary prayer can degenerate into individualistic pietism and 
emotionalism, ecstatic and disruptive: and when those who have had no pre- 
vious private training try “to join” with others, the result may be not a 
true community of prayer, but rather a crowd prayer (or a sect prayer), 
not a prayer of a community of persons, but of an impersonal multitude 
—or else, mere formality and hypocrisy. It is therefore, the rule of the 
Church that the faithful should prepare themselves for corporate prayer 
by their personal devotions in the chamber. 


One begins to pray at home and then goes to church. There pray- 
ng persons meet and discover each other, and can join spontaneously 
in the act of common adoration or humble petition. Strictly speaking, the 
phrase, “private devotion” is a misleading and an unfortunate term— 
it may give an impression that it is, as it were, a private affair left to 
the human individual’s discretion. On the contrary, it is an obligatory 
preparation, imposed upon the individuals by the strict law of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. There are definite rules for these “private devotions,” and 
very little room is left for improvization. Again, obviously it is much more 
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than mere preparation. Even “in the chamber” a Christian is expected 
to pray not only for himself: he is never alone on his knees before the 
Father, and the Heavenly Father is not only his Father but the Father 
“of us all.” A Christian must be aware of the fact that many others are 
also on their knees at the same time before the same Heavenly Father, 
and each must bring before God not only his private or personal needs, 
or requests or sorrows, but personal prayer itself should be “catholic” i.e., 
as living members of The Church, and truly “agree” concerning things 
they are about to ask in common from the Lord. On the other hand, it 
can be said that corporate worship is also a personal obligation, a per- 
sonal responsibility of everyone who shares in the common treasury of 
redemption. 


Accordingly, in the Orthodox Church there are definite ordered 
forms of morning and evening prayers which every member of the com- 
munity is supposed to use regularly. They are collected in a book called 
the Canonicon: it is a book of rules and patterns. Of course, it is only 
an elementary guide, to be supplemented by spontaneous expansion. The 
main emphasis is, however, not on the recitation of ordered formularies 
as such, but on the spiritual concentration of the believer. “When you 
awake, before you begin the day, stand with reverence before the all- 
seeing God. Make the sign of the Cross and say: ‘In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, Amen.’ Having 
invoked the Holy Trinity, keep silence for a little, so that your 
thoughts and feelings may be freed from worldly cares. Then recite 
the following prayers without haste and with vour whole heart...” 
This is the preamble of the morning rule. Two features can be observed 
at once. First, spiritual detachment and contentration; second, from 
the outset a definite dogmatic emphasis: Invocation of the Trinity, the 
sign of the Cross, which points to the mystery of redemption. On the 
whole, no rapture or emotion; rather there is a standing still. Prayers 
which follow are selected rather in order to remind one of those topics 
which should naturally be considered at every action of devotion or at 
least are not to be neglected in the daily meditation. The rule may be 
abridged if necessary. The rubric at the close of the morning rule reads 
as follows: “It is preferable to say only a few of the suggested prayers, 
with attention and zeal, rather than to recite them all in haste and with- 
out due concentration.” One can select a rule suitable to his particular 
conditions, even a very short one, but then this rule should be kept rigidly, 
never be abolished or abridged by license. It is a point of obedience and 
self-discipline. Spontaneous prayer comes only after training. This train- 
ing is a safeguard against subjectivism in devotion. 


Prayer is not just a recitation of settled formulas, but first of all a 
conversation with the living God. It may be even silent. Here are some 
typical advices concerning prayer formulated by a saintly Russian bishop, 
Theophanes (1815-1894), who is regarded as a competent and expert 
writer on the problems of spiritual and devotional life. From the outset 
he suggests that in order to pray to God truly and efficiently, one should 
prepare or rehearse the prayers in advance. One has to study the text 
of the prayer book and to be sure that he “understands” and “feels” 
every word and every turn of the’ phrase, to meditate over each word 
and to grasp its full meaning. And only then should one begin to pray. 
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The problem of prayer is, how to keep attention, ie. to realize the pres- 
ence of God and not to be distracted by external impressions and worldly 
cares. For prayer is essentially contemplation. The words of the prayer 
must be so recited that they may speak to the soul. It may happen that 
a particular word catches attention then one has to stop and listen, and 
not to rush further through the rest of the text. Yet all this is but a first 
step. Prayer books are indispensible in the early stages, but they are 
meant only for beginners; they are just primers of devotion. No progress 
can be ever made if the first step can be taken in a wrong direction; 
but one should not be satisfied with the one step. We begin to learn a 
language by memorizing phrases and_ responses, often from the book. 
Yet, sooner or later, we begin simply to speak. It applies to prayer also. 
We learn first some pattern formulas, some phrases and turns. But sooner 
or later we have to begin to speak to God spontaneously. The purpose 
of training is to enable a person to enter into a conversation with God. 
Therefore, prayer cannot be restricted to certain hours or some par- 
ticular occasions. It should become a habit or an attitude. In other words, 
the Christian has to feel himself permanently in the presence of God. 
This is the goal of devotional training. The goal of prayer is precisely to 
be with God always. Then the Spirit starts speaking in the heart, joy- 
ful and burning. How far is all this from dead formalism and “ritualism,” 
so often imputed to the Eastern tradition. Yet there is no room for an 
arbitrary “improvisation.” It is the Spirit that improvises. But it only 
happens in the soul prepared and trained by a long and steady devo- 
tional exercise. As St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833) put it: “We must 
pray only until God, the Holy Spirit descends .. . when He comes to 
visit us, we must cease to pray . a 


There is no “quietism” in this devotional practice. The “search 
after Spirit” is to be combined with hard work. Prayer is to be a spiritual 
formation of the new man within the old Adam. Spiritual detachment 
from “this world” does not necessarily presuppose physical separation or 
retirement. “This world” is rather “the world of passions.’ And the pur- 
pose of devotional training is precisely to overcome one’s dependence 
upon impersonal “passions” and to secure freedom of the “spiritual” per- 
sonality. Idleness is an ultimate vice and sin. Nor is there any taint 
of Pelagianism: “good works” are not means of salvation, they are rather 
fruits of obedience; they are a bounden duty, not a merit. Prayer itself 
is a work,” it requires the whole activity of man. Yet the goal is to dis- 
appear in one’s selfish human personality and to be reborn as a vehicle 
of the Spirit. Prayer means one’s dedication to God alone. In the Eastern 
tradition the term “prayer” is given a very large and inclusive meaning. 
“Teach me how to pray. Pray Thou Thyself in me” (from the private de- 
votions of Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, (1782-1867). 


Prayer should not be identified with petition or supplication. To 
pray does not mean “to ask,” although it means always “to seek.” There 
are levels and degrees. One begins with supplication and intercession, 
by articulating his needs and deficiencies before God. Again, it is a 
prayer of beginners. Thanksgiving comes next. It is a higher level, but not 
the highest. It leads ultimately to the disinterested praise and adoration 
of God. When one comes face to face with His unfathomable splendour 
and glory and praises Him for His majesty, without even mentioning the 
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benefits He bestows upon the world—then the chorus of men joins that 
of the angels, who do not ask or even thank at all, but continually praise 
Him: “Holy, Holy, Holy.” Thus, in the Eastern tradition, prayer is ulti- 
mately theocentric. Eastern tradition admits no ultimate discrimination: 
it assumes an ultimate equality of all believers, cleric and lay; there is 
but one identical goal for all and everyone—the personal communion with 
God, through Jesus Christ, in the power of the Holy Spirit. The rule of 
prayers is the same for all. In fact, the Canonicon was originally a monas- 
tic book. The only difference is the difference in stages of a spiritual 
ascent. Prayer itself belongs to the process of salvation: the main benefit 
of our redemption is assessed and appropriated precisely in a praying 
communion with God. The forms may vary, but the purpose is ever 
the same. 


Ill. SACRAMENTS AND CORPORATE WORSHIP 


Personal prayer is an initiation into the mystery of the Church. 
This mystery is disclosed in the corporate and sacramental worship of 
the Church. The center of the corporate worship is the Eucharist. It is 
the Sacrament, or, to use the authentic Eastern term: the Holy Mystery. 
It is a double mystery, or a mystery of the “Whole Christ,” the Head and 
the Body—the mystery of the Lord and the mystery of the congregation 
(the term is used e.g. by Nicolas Cabasilas in his remarkable “‘commen- 
tary” of the Holy Rite). The early custom of daily celebration (attested 
e.g. by St. Basil the Great) has been still kept in many parish churches 
and monasteries, even in the period of a temporary spiritual decay (in 
the age of Enlightenment during the eighteenth century and till the later 
decades of the nineteenth). Communion was rather infrequent, possibly 
not more than three times a year. Nevertheless, Sunday attendance was 
regarded as almost obligatory. Of course, the non-communicating atten- 
dance does not allow for an adequate comprehension of the meaning 
of the Sacrament. It would not be an exaggeration to state that in the 
personal prectise of believers the Eucharist lost to an extent its central 
place. This was a result of an increasing secularization of the laity. “Per- 
sonal” was degenerating into “private.” The corporate approach to public 
worship was lost, or replaced by a sort of pietistic and even aesthetic 
individualism. Of course, the clergy was also guilty of neglect. Too often 
it simply complied with the changed attitude and did not, as it should, 
enforce a more adequate conception of sacramental worship. There was 
an obvious divorce between dogmatic teaching and devotional practice, 
a kind of devotional “psychologism.” Yet, already in the course of the 
nineteenth century (at least in Russia), a new move began towards a re- 
storation of the centrality of the Eucharist, not only in the practice of 
the Church, but also in personal practice. This is to say Communion was 
gradually becoming more frequent. In Russia it was connected with the 
vigorous teaching and practice of Father John Sergieff, known as 
“Father John of Cronstadt” (1829-1908). Later on, in this century, a simi- 
lar movement was initiated in Greece (usually connected with the “Zoe 
Movement” a brotherhood of lay-theologians). Both movemen.: were con- 
nected with a more adequate and accentuated teachine of the Eucharist 
and the Church. The true “sacramentalism” in tie Church depends ulti- 
mately upon a “doctrinal” orientation of devotional life. “Sacraments” 
lose their appeal when “piety” is dissociated from “dogma.” In fact, Sa- 
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craments are a part, and, an article of the dogma. A growth of emotion- 
alism (‘“pietism” or psychologism) is always detrimental to a true sacra- 
mental balance in the Church. 


The Eucharist is a true revelation of Christ, an “image” of His re- 
deeming life and work. It sets before the congregation in symbolic utter- 
ances and gestures the whole life of the Lord, from the Bethlehem man- 
ger to the Mount of Olives and Golgotha (Calvary), including also His 
Resurrection and Ascension, and “pre-figuring” or anticipating His sec- 
ond and glorious coming. This “symbolic” representation is not merely 
an impressionistic reminder of the remote events, but a true “re-presenta- 
tion”— a “making present” again. This has been a traditional teaching in 
the East, at least since St. John Chrysostom. There is no repetition, for 
no repetition of the Last Supper and Golgotha is possible. But the Eu- 
charist of Christ is more comprehensive than the “historic” Last Supper. 
Mystically it still continues and is open to new generations of believers, 
in the unbroken unity of the one Body of Christ, which is the Church. 
The sacrifice of Christ was universal and all-inclusive. At every celebra- 
tion believers are, as it were, taken back to the Upper Room, precisely 
at the moment of the Last Supper. It is to say that essentially every cele- 
bration is the Last Supper itself. The Mystery (i.e. the “sacrament”) is 
one and ever the same even as the sacrifice is one, and the Table ever 
one. Christ Jesus is present, both as the Minister of the Sacrament, and as 
the Victim—‘who offers and is offered.” He is the ultimate and rerennial 
Minister of the Church, the true High-Priest of the New Testament, “in 
His blood.” This “sacramental realism” explains that august place which 
is given to the Sacrament in the life of the Church. It is the spring and 
the root of her spiritual existence. 


The complementary aspect of the mystery must, however, be recognized 
at the same time. The Eucharist is also the great Christian witness, a wit- 
ness of the Church to the new fellowship in the redeemed community and 
in the Redeemer. The Church is not passive, even while receiving the gift 
of redemption. The mystery of the Church is precisely in that Christ 
d'ells and abides in the faithful, and they, by faith, dwell and abide in 
Him. The Church carries on and continues the ministry of redemption, 
or rather Christ is carrying on and continuing it through and in the 
Church. To follow Christ is not an ethical commandment only. It implies 
a mystical identification of the members with the Head. As the mystery 
of the Church, the Eucharist is, in a sense, the realization of the Church. 
The Church is the growing “fulness” of Christ. It grows precisely through 
the Sacraments. The unity of the Church is constituted by the unity of 
the Spirit, and faith is but a recipient of the Grace. The Church’s unity is 
the gift of God, not a human achievement—yet it implies also an active 
response of the redeemed. As a sacred rite, the Eucharist is an act of 
“common worship,” a true “agreement” of many to stay and to pray 
“together.” The name “liturgy” (which in the Eastern use is restricted 
to the eucharistic service) itself suggests precisely a common action. It is 
an “action,’”’ and not just a word. It is most significant that all eucharis- 
tic prayers are composed in the plural, including the prayer of consecra- 
tion (anaphora), which is recited by the celebrant alone, but obviously 
in the name and on behalf of the faithful. For indeed the whole cpngre- 
gation is supposed to con-celebrate with its pastor (or with the bishop). 
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This fact is considerably obscured in the contemporary practise by the 
secret recitation of the anaphora. This practise is comparatively of late 
origin (in any case after the age of Justinian, under whom it was for- 
mally prohibited by the canon and secular law as definitely impious.) It 
does not confirm with the rite itself, because the congregation (or the 
choir) is still singing aloud certain parts of the continuous prayer which 
are incomprehensible outside of their context. Even the exclamations 
(ekphoneseis) of the celebrants are obscured by this manner of recita- 
tion. Yet the rite itself is still unchanged, and it clearly implies the cor- 
porate character of the prayer. It is in the name of the whole Church 
that the celebrant says persistently: We pray. This we in the liturgical 
use has a double meaning: 


(1) It betokens the unity of the assembled Church, the undivided 
fellowship of all those who pray. “Thou, who hast given us grace at this 
time with one accord to make our common supplication unto Thee”... 
And this “accord” is not a mere mixture of many private and 
spontaneous prayers. The true accord presupposes some mutual identifi- 
cation of those who join and “agree.” One is expected to pray not as a 
self-centered individual, but as a member of the Body, of the mystical 
fellowship in Christ... 


(2) The liturgical plural has another and deeper significance and 
connotation: it points to the universal fulness and «nity of the Church. 
For every Liturgy is celebrated in communion with the whole Church 
Catholic and universal, and in the name of the whole Church. And spirit- 
ually in every celebration the whole Church takes an invisible yet 
very real part—‘the whole company of heaven.” This unity extends not 
only to all space, but to all time also, i.e., it includes all generations and 
ages. Therefore, the departed are commemorated at every celebration. It 
is not only a remembrance, not only a witness of our human sympathy 
and love, but rather an insight into the mystical communion of all be- 
lievers, living and departed, in Christ, the Common Risen Lord. In this 
sense the Eucharist is the mystery of the whole Christ. The Eucharist 
is not only an expression of human brotherhood, but above all of the 
Divine Mystery of Redemption. It is primarily an image of the Divine 
Deed. The Eucharist is thus essentially a doctrinal witness, and there- 
fore an acknowledgment of the Grace of God. The whole rite has a 
Godward orientation. 


All Sacraments and sacramental actions in the Church are ulti- 
mately related to the eucharistic office. Originally, all of them were per- 
formed within the framework of the Divine Liturgy. All of them are con- 
cerned with the membership in the Church. It is strongly emphasized in 
the undivided rite of Baptism and Chrismation. The Mystery of Marriage 
is related to the mystery of the Church (“in Christ and the Church’’). 
The Sacrament of Penance has a special importance in the devotional rule 
of the Church. It implies two different features. On one hand, there is a 
continuous spiritual guidance given by a Father Confessor to his “spiri- 
tual children.” On the other, there is a special rite of confession (and 
spiritual examination of particular cases) and absolution. In present prac- 
tise, when Communion is very infrequent, absolution (at least in the Rus- 
sian Church) is regarded as an indispensable prerequisite for Communion. 
But in prinicple the Sacrament of Penance is not directly connected with 
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the Eucharist. Yet, it is concerned directly with membership in the Body, 
and this is clearly stated in the concluding prayer of the Russian Rite: 
“Reconcile and unite him unto thy Holy Church, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord” .. . It is presumed that a disorderly life and any violation of 
the Christian rule of life does somehow compromise and reduce the 
spiritual status of believers and therefore should be remedied by a sol- 
emn action of the Church. Both elements in the rite are of importance: 


Confession itself, i.e. a self-examination of the penitent, his repen- 
tance and contriticn, or his “change of mind” (metanoia) and absolution 
by the priest. The penitent must be inwardly “prepared” for absolution, 
“lest, having come to a physician, he departs, unhealed.” For the sacra- 
mental absolution is not only a declaration of forgiveness, but primarily 
a spiritual cure. 


IV. CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION AND THE 
PREACHING OF THE WORD 


The Orthodox Church is commonly supposed to be, as it were, over- 
liturgical and to have underestimated the importance of the preaching 
of the Word. This is an obvious misunderstanding. First, the rite itself is 
basically the preaching of the Word, and emphatic proclamation of the 
Good News. The main emphasis is on divine action. The Eucharist is the 
center of the corporate or community worship. It is framed in a set of 
“offices,” which are supposed to be said by all members of the Church 
regularly, although the order itself grew originally in monastic communi- 
ties. In vlden days these Offices were very often said daily by the devout 
layman as well, since they do not necessarily require the participation 
of a priest. In actual practice all of them belong, however, to the order 
of public worship, conducted openly in the church by ordained clergy. 
Yet, in principle, they can be said by lay people too, and usually are said 
privately by monks (who are not in Holy Orders). There is a special book, 
ordering daily offices throughout the liturgical year. It is called the 
Typicon, i.e. literally a “book of patterns.” The Typicon used in the Rus- 
sian Church goes back to the rule of the monastery of St. Sabbas in Pales- 
tine (and is called therefore the Jerusalem Typicon). In actual rractise 
this order is variously abridged and adapted to local conditions, and only 
in monasteries is kept almost in full. 


The principle seems to be the same as with “private devotions’— 
it is better to say with zeal and attention some parts of the Office than 
to go through the entire rite negligently. What is of primary importance 
is that all Offices are primarily a proclamation of the Good News. They 
have an emphatically didactic and doctrinal character. The skeleton of 
the order is scriptural, and most of the hymns and collects are biblical 
in their inspiration and content. Biblical events are largely quoted or re- 
ferred to..On the whole, there is much more of a solemn epic than of 
subjective lyricism, in spite of a definite poetical exultation. The text 
of the hymns and collects and the symbolism of the ritual 
gestures and actions concurrently point to the biblical story of salvation 
—creation and fall, the Old Testament training and preparation, pro- 
phetic typologies, the Incarnation and the whole life of Christ, and 
Pentecost. The amount of instruction is possibly excessive. Prayers, in 
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the strict sense, are not the most conspicuous element of the rite. The 
main emphasis is on the mighty deeds of God. 


Secondly, readings from the Scripture are incorporated into all Of- 
fices. The Psalter is naturally regularly recited. It is to be read in full 
during the week (Lent twice, the readings being longer). The New Testa- 
ment is given more space than the Old. In the Typicon it is order- 
ed that every day after Vespers a portion of the New Testament 
should be read to the congregation, and the whole of the New 
Testament is to be covered in the course of the liturgical year. This 
is obviously a kind of preaching. At Matins an exegetical sermon of St. 
John Chrysostom or some other Father is to be read. All this is in addi- 
tion to the regular lessons at the Liturgy. Unfortur ‘ely these rubrics are 
very seldom followed except in the monasteries. But the mind and inten- 
tion of the Church are expressed in the rule and not in the fact of its 
neglect. The reading of Patristic writers belongs to the structure of the 
Offices. It is a kind of preaching, “preaching from the book.” In olden 
days the rubrics were more rigidly kept and the amount of instruction 
was considerable. There is a growing tendency to restore this ancient 
practise and to combine it with oral preaching. 


The sermon, in the technical sense of the word, is regarded as an 
integral part of corporate worship, especially on Sundays or on special 
occasions. In the medieval Churches the pulpit (or the cathedra) was one 
of the most conspicuous parts of the church building (it is still the same 
in modern churches in Greece and in the Balkans). Yet preaching in 
modern times has lost something of its early importance. There was no 
doctrinal reason behind the change. The chief reason was rather negli- 
gence on the part of the congregation. There was an obvious revival of 
preaching in Russia in the nineteenth century, and many prominent 
preachers can be mentioned by name. There is a vigorous revival of preach- 
ing in Greece at the present time where the laity seem to take more in- 
terest in preaching. Unfortunately there is a tendency to develop preach- 
ing along non-liturgical lines. Sermons very often have little connection 
with the rite itself, and usually it is done deliberately in order to make 
the sermon more actual and to bear on contemporary topics and interests. 
At the Liturgy the sermon is shifted towards the end of the services, and 
becomes rather an addition to the service, instead of being its integral 
part, closely related to the scriptural lessons. Still, there is a notable im- 
provement in this matter also. In many churches the sermon is restored 
to its normal and traditional place, following immediately upon the les- 
sons and becoming more exegetical. There is also extra-liturgical preaching. 


On the whole, corporate worship in the Eastern Church is meant 
to be above all a faithful witness to the mighty deeds of God, and is not 
an expression or exhibition of pious emotions. There is much serenity and 
solemnity about the whole rite and order. The ultimate purpose is to put 
man before God and to impress upon him all that God has done for him. 
In a sense, the worship itself is included in the continuous. story of 
salvation. 


Vv. SUMMARY 


The main distinctive mark of Eastern Orthodox Catholic worship 
is its traditional character. Devotional forms and manners of the Early 
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Church are preserved, or rather have been continuously used for cen- 
turies, without any major changes. For an outsider they may seem ob- 
solete and archaic, and the whole system of worship can be mistaken for 
a lifeless piece of antiquity. None the less, in the process of its continuous 
use the rite was kept alive, and is still a natural means of a spontaneous 
expression of the religious life. It is felt, within the tradition, to be the 
most adequate vehicle of the spiritual experience. 


The whole rite is basically scriptural. Biblical idiom was persistently 
used in the liturgical creation. Most of the troparia and kontakia are 
simply variations on biblical motifs (e.g. the Kanon at Matins). Every- 
thing is oriented towards the redeeming events of the past, in which the 
reality of the Church is existentially rooted. Again, the whole structure 
of worship is corporate in its inspiration and objective. “Private devotions” 
are used to prepare the individual to share in the communion of the 
whole fellowship of believers—the Church. 


The ultimate of the whole worship is to establish and to perpetuate 
an intimate communion with God, In Christ Jesus, and in the community 
of His Church. The ultimate emphasis is spiritual: the aim of Christian 
life is the acquisition of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, by whom the 
believers are established in the fellowship of the Church. There is no 
tension between the rite and the “spirit,” the rite itself being inspired. 


Very Rev. George Florovsky 
(This article was prepared by Father Florovsky for the third World Conference on Faith 
and Order held in Lund, Sweden in 1952. We are indebted to the “St. Nicholas Bulletin” 
‘Joliet, Ill.) for the reprint. Ed.) 


ST. NICHOLAS HOUSE « Oxford 


Russian relations with the English speaking peoples are very old. Al- 
ready in the XIth century the Grand Duke of Kiev, Vladimir Monomachus, 
grandson of Yaroslav the Wise and a great-grandson of St. Vladimir, Apostle 
of Russia, knew the English well. Indeed he was married to an English wo- 
man, Princess Gyda of England, the only daughter of Harold II, the las: 
Saxon King of England. George Longhand (Dolgoruky) ,Grand Duke of Kiev 
son of Vladimir Monomachus, founded Moscow in 1147. His sister Ingeburga, 
the only daughter of Gyda, was married to Knut, Duke of Shlesvi, father of 
Voldemar I, King of Denmark and from her is descended Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh, the husband of Elizabeth II, Queen of England. From this same 
Ingeburga, Peter III and all later Romanovs as well as the Danish, Greek 
and Norwegian Houses are descended. The Norman conquest of England 
and the Mongol invasion in Russia interrupted the Russian-English relations 
for four centuries. Only in 1553, when Ivan the Terrible ruled in Russia, 
were they resumed. An English navigator, Sir Richard Chancellor, in search 
of new markets for English goods, entered the White Sea and there met 
Russian sailors. He was invited to Kholmogory and, thence, to Moscow. 
The Tsar received Sir Richard very kindly and sent a letter by him to 
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Edward VI, King of England. Relations between the Russian and English 
sovereigns were thus resumed. 


The English merchants formed the celebrated Russia Company to 
trade with Muscovy. The Russian Tsars endowed this company with many 
privileges. The history of the Russia Company is most interesting. Its 
Russian headquarters were in Moscow itself. The agents of the Company saw 
the reign of Ivan IV and that of his son. Theodore, and the latter’s brother- 
in-law, Boris Godunov, as well as the Time off Troubles, from close Quarters. 
One of them, Jerome Horsey, left the most interesting description of Mus- 
covy of that period. The English House, in the centre of Moscow, was burned 
by the raiding Tatars of the Crimea in 1591 and by the Poles in 1611. Alex- 
ander I confirmed to the Company its Moscow property after the burning 
of Moscow in 1812. The Anglican church in Moscow, the priest’s house and 
the English library remained intact till the Soviet Revolution. They do not 
now exist. The Anglican Bishop of Fulham celebrates in the English Em- 
bassy chapel, whenever he visits Moscow. Otherwise services are assured by 
the Anglican chaplain from Helsinki, Finland, who visits Moscow regularly. 


The English residents left their mark in Moscow. John Frenchman, 
one of them, founded the first Apteka or pharmacy in Moscow in 1583. 
John Villiers, an English architect, built the celebrated Kremlin clock-tower, 
Ivan Veliki, and John Taylor built the marvellous church of St. Catherine 
behind the Golden Gate as well as the magnificent Gothic towers of the 
Troitsky and the Spassky Gates of the Kremlin. (‘“‘The Story of Moscow” by 
Wirt Gerrare, Londan, Dent, 1903, p. 280) Other English architects, who 
worked in Russia, include Cameron, who built the marvellous Imperial Pal- 
aces in Pavlovsk and Tsarskoe Selo. At the end of the XVIIth cen- 
tury a number of Scottish Jacobite adventurers settled in Moscow. 
Some of them became Orthodox and married into the Muscovite 
aristocracy. Miss Mary Hamilton married the celebrated minister of 
Tsar Alexis, Boyarin Artamon Matviev. In the house of this Boyarin, Alexis 
met Nathaly Naryshkin, a relation of Miss Mary Hamilton, and married her 
in 1671. Their son, Peter the Great, was born the following year. The rapid 
westernizing of Russia begins with the second marriage of Tsar Alexis and 
the great influence upon him of the Matvievs. The process was further ac- 
celebrated by Peter the Great. The latter liked the Scots. He made two of 
them Patrick Gordon and Count Bruce, one of his Field-Marshals, the firs 
Knights of St. Andrew. The Scottish influence upon the Statutes and 
costume of the Knights of this Order are readily discernible. The great 
Russian poet, Michael Lermontov, was descended from a Scottish Jacobite 
exile, Mr. Learmonth. The celebrated Scottish surgeon of that name, who 
was knighted for his services to the late King George VI of England, belongs, 
apparently, to the same family. Prince Barclay de Tolly, Russian Field-Mar- 
shal and a hero of the Napoleonic wars, was also 3 descendent of the Scot- 
tish exiles. After Peter the Great until Alexander I, the English or their de- 
scendants were not much in evidence in Russia. In the reign of Alexander 
I, Prince Barclay de Tolly, Lermontov, and Sir James Villiet, Bt., as well as 
T. V. Sherwood of Kent, who revealed the widespread military conspiracy in 
Russia to Nicholas I, all of them of British extraction, played important 
roles in Russia. With Sir James Villiet, the Court physician of Alexander I, 
founder of the celebrated hospital in St. Petersburg as well as of the Medi- 
cal Academy, I have family connections. To please the Russian Emperor, 
this able surgeon was made a baronet by George IV. 
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The first Russians in England were diplomats sent by Ivan the Ter- 
rible to the Court of St. James’ in 1555. The entire Embassy as well as Sir 
Richard Chancellor, who accompanied them, were lost at sea on the return 
voyage. Boris Godunov sent a few Russians to England to study at the Eng- 
lish Universities and elsewhere. The Time of Troubles prevented their re- 
turn. Some of them, it is claimed, settled in England and one even became 
an Anglican clergyman. Peter the Great visited England at the end of the 
XVIIth century and remained for some time. He studied ship-building and 
many other things, including the organization of the Anglican Church 
which is closely controlled by the State. The first permanent Russian Am- 
bassador to England was Count Andrew Matviev, son of Beyarin Artamon 
Matviev and Miss Mary Hamilton. An incident which happened to him in 
London established a norm in international law: that Ambassadors and 
their staffs cannot be prosecuted either in Civil or Criminal Courts. Princess 
Catherine Dashkov, President of the Russian Academy, a close friend of 
Catherine II, lived in England in the second half of the XVIIIth century, 
where her only son studied at Edinburgh University. J. Koshelev, father of 
the celebrated Slavophile, Alexander Koshelev, was educated at Oxford 
about the same time. 


Many more Russians began to come to England in the reign of Alex- 
ander I. Catherine, the only daughter of his Ambassador in London, Count 
Simeon Vorontsov, married the great English aristocrat, George Augustus 
Herbert, the 11th Earl of Pembroke. Their son, Sidney Herbert, was the 
British War Minister during the Crimean Campaign as well as a friend and 
protector of Miss Florence Nightingale, who created the modern nursing 
service in hospitals throughout the world. Alexander I himself visited Eng- 
land at the end of the Napoleonic wars accompanied by a large suite. In 
1950 my friends in Wales presented me with a beautiful miniature of one 
of my ancestors, who often accompanied the Emperor in his journeys 
abroad. This fine miniature was painted in England by cone of the best 
artists of the period. The great Queen Victoria was herself named after the 
Russian Emperor—Victoria Alexandrina, Alexander’s victory, to commemo- 
rate the end of the Napoleonic wars. 


During the long Victorian reign many eminent Russians visited Eng- 
land or lived there for a time. Nicholas I, Alexander II, Alexander III, and 
Nicholas II, all these Russian emperors visited England. The last three of 
them closely connected with the British Royal House. The Grand Duchess 
Mary of Russia, the only daughter of Alexander II, married the second son 
of Queen Victoria, the Duke of Edinburgh. The Kings, Michael of Rumania 
and Peter of Yugoslavia, are her descendants. Alexander III and Edward VII 
were brothers-in-iaw. Their sons, George V and Nicholas II, were so much 
alike that they were often taken for one another. Nicholas II married Prin- 
cess Alice of Hesse, the favourite grand-daughter of Queen Victoria. Bat- 
uyshkov, the poet; Khomyakov and Soloviev, philosophers and theologians; 
Turgenev, Goncharov and Dostoevsky, the novelists, all visited England and 
left their descriptions of the country and its people. Among the prominent 
Russian revolutionaries, who lived in England, Herzen, Ogarev, Krapotkin, 
Lenin and Stalin, can be named. Tschaikovsky, the composer; Diagilev, the 
creator of modern ballet; Shalyapin and other giants of Russian music and 
theatre performed in England and much influenced its theatrical circles. 
Many Russian scientists and scholars, like Sir Paul Vinogradov, Prof. Kap- 
itsa, etc., worked in England. 
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A Russian Church was already to be found in London in the reign of 
Peter the Great, though it did not last for long. The Russians in England of 
the XVIIIth century were too few. The Russian Government instead helped 
the Greeks to establish an Orthodox Church in London. The Greeks began 
to come to England in some number in the XVIIIth century. They rapidly in- 
creased in the XIXth century, when the first Ionian Islands and then 
Cyprus became British possessions. A fine Greek church, now the Cathed- 
ral of St. Sophia, was built in London. Later on churches in Manchester, 
Liverpool and Cardiff were erected. In the XIXth century the Russians re- 
established their church in London. It was merely an Embassy chapel: 
there was no parish. The last Rector of the Russian Imperial Embassy 
Chapel was Archpriest Eugenes Smirnov, author of a very interesting and 
rare book: “A Short Account of the Historical Development and Present 
Position of Russian Orthodox Missions” (London, Rivington, 1903), which 
was very useful to me when I wrote my own “Foreign Missions of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church” (London S.P.CK. 1943). My book, being sold out, is 
now also unobtainable. 


Before the Second World War the number of Orthodox in Great 
Britain was small, hardly more than 5,000. There were four Greek and two 
Russian parishes. The Greek parishes were under the jurisdiction of the 
late Metropolitan of Thyateira, Germanos Strenopoulos, Exarch of the 
Oecumenical Patriarch for Western Europe, who was appointed to London 
in 1923 and died in 1951. The present Greek Archbishop for North and South 
America, Michael Constantinidis, was Dean of the Greek Cathedral in Lon- 
don for some years. I often met him there. The first Russian parish de- 
pended on the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad, residing in Sremski Kar- 
lovtci, Yugoslavia; while the second was in the jurisdiction of Metronoli- 
tan Eulogius in Paris. The parishioners of both these parishes were mainly 
Russian emigres. 


The Second World War greatly changed the position of the Orthodox 
Church in Britain. The number of Orthodox vastly increased. Orthodox 
soldiers of the Polish Army, White Russians and Ukrianians, as well as 
Polish refugees of the same faith started to come to England in 1940. Later 
on the Serbs, who had fought against Tito, and displaced persons of many 
nationalities, Russians, Ukrainians, Estonians, Latvians, Rumanians, Serbs 
and even Bulgarians appeared in England. After the War a number of 
Greek girls, who had married English soldiers during the war, also came to 
Britain, while the immigration of Greeks from Cyprus, which is a British 
colony, greatly increased. According to a recent survey of the British Coun- 
cil of Churches there are now at least 36,000 Orthodox in the British Isles. 
Forty priests and deacons minister to these people. In the Northern Coun- 
ties there are more than 8,000 Orthodox, while in London there are nine 
congregations. There are two Cathedrals, the Greek of St. Sophia and the 
Serb of St. Sabas. Besides which there are congregations in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Mansfield, Cardiff, Bradford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
etc. In place of the five congregations of pre-war, the Orthodox in Great 
Britain have now-a-days at least 25. The Greek speaking Orthodox are the 
largest group in the Orthodox population of Britain. They «re followed by 
the Serbs and the Russians. The Ukrainians, Poles, Rumanians, Estonians 
and Latvians are much less numerous. Although the British Council of 
Churches estimates the number of the Orthodox in England to be about 
36,000, I should say that they might very well be 50,000 as many were never 
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contacted or registered. The Greek speaking congregations are adminis- 
tered by Metropolitan Athenagoras of Thyateira, formerly Bishop of Boston 
and an American citizen. The Serb congregations depend on Archpriest M. 
Nikolitch. The Russian group is divided into two. The larger group is under 
the jurisdiction of the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad, which is resident in 
the U.S.A.; while the smaller group acknowledges the Patriarch of Moscow 
and his Exarch Bishop Nicholas of Clichy (Eremin), residing in Paris. The 
Synodal group also intends to make a Bishop of their head in Britain, 
Archimandrite Nikodim (Nogaev). 


The foundation of St. Nicholas House in Oxford is mainly the work 
of one man—Archimandrite Nicholas Gibbes. Born in 1876 in N. England, 
Mr. Charles Sydney Gibbes, after graduating from Cambridge University, 
in 1901 went to Russia to teach English. In 1908 he was avpointed teacher 
of English to the Grand Duchesses, daughters of Nicholas II. In 1912 Mr. 
Gibbes was also appointed to the late Tsesarevich Alexis of Russia, then 
eight years old, and was later made a governor of his pupil. Mr. Gibbes was 
with the Imperial family in exile in Tobolsk and accompanied them to 
Ekaterinburg, where they were murdered in July, 1918. Archimandrite Nich- 
olas described his life at the Russian Court in an article “Ten years with 
the Russian Imperial Family.’ (Prikhodsky Listok, Russian Church of 
Christ the Saviour, New York, No. 20, 1449). Appointed in 1919 to the staff 
of Sir Charles Eliot, G.C.M.G., the British High Commissioner for Siberia 
accredited to the late Admiral Koltchak, Mr. Gibbes later served in the 
British Legation in Peking under Lord Kilearn. In due course he was trans- 
ferred to the Chinese Maritime Customs Service, a great international or- 
ganization in China. 


Becoming Orthodox in 1934, Mr. Gibbes received the name of Alexis in 
commemoration of his former pupil, but on being made a monk in Harbin, 
Manchuria, his name was changed to Nicholas. Father Nicholas was or- 
dained deacon and priest in December, 1934. After spending most of the 
year 1936 in the Holy Land, Hegumen Nicholas Gibbes returned to his 
native land just before New Year, 1937, for Orthodox Christmas. In London 
Father Nicholas ministered to the English-speaking Orthodox, who are 
fairly numerous. They are partly converts, partly children of mixed mar- 
riages, partly the second or third generations of the Orthodox immigrants 
to Britain. A regular English Orthodox Liturgy was established in the Cha- 
pel of the Ascension, Bayswater Road, but the outbreak of the Second World 
War prevented its continuance, the chapel being in fact destroyed. Father . 
Nicholas was therefore invited to Oxford, where a small Orthodox congre- 
gation made up of various nationalities was in formation. 


Oxford is the oldest and most renowned seat of learning in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Oxford University with its 28 wonderful Colleges, mag- 
nificent Bodleian Library, churches, museums, laboratories and hospitals 
exists well over 700 years. While Russian-English relations began well before 
the XIth century, British relations with the Hellenic East are far older. The 
Greeks knew Britain in antiquity. Christianity appeared in Britain in the 
IlIrd century, when St. Alban of Verulam, British protomartyr, suffered 
for Christ. In the IVth century there was already a fully established British 
Christian Church. The Bishops of London, of Lincoln and of York, where the 
Roman Emperor, St. Constantine, who legalized Christianity in the Roman 
Empire, was born, all attended the Council of Arles in 314 and subscribed 
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to the Decrees of the First Oecumenical Council of Nicea in 325. The great 
Celtic Monasteries of the British Isles were modelled on those of Egypt, 
via Lerins. Byzantine and Coptic artists much influenced Ceitic art. Accord- 
ing to an old tradition St. David, first Archbishop of Wales, was consec- 
rated in Jerusalem by Patriarch John III, in the VIth century. 


In the same century St. Gregory the Great, Pope of Rome, who was 
for a number of years in Constantinople as Papal Envoy and to whom the 
Orthodox Liturgy of the Presanctified is attributed, sent missionaries to 
Britain to evangelize its Anglo-Saxon invaders, who pushed the original 
population into Wales, Scotland and Brittany in the present France. In 688 
another Pope, Vitalianus, consecrated a Greek monk from Tarsus, Theodore 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To this Greek monk the English Church is much 
indebted. Relations between England and the Christian East continued 
throughout the Middle Ages. Indeed there were Greek priests and monks 
among the Oxford University professors in the Middle Ages. 


The Anglo-Greek relations continued after the Reformation. In the 
first decade of the XVIIIth century in the time of the Oecumenical Patri- 
arch Cyril Loukaris, who attended as Archmandrite the Orthodox Coun- 
cil of Brest in 1596, where the Unia was denounced, and Dr. Abbott, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, efforts were made to establish in Oxford a Greek 
College, where Orthodox from the Ottoman Empire could come 
to receive a University education. This College did not exist for long. The 
Eastern Patriarchs recalled their students rather quickly, reproaching the 
Anglicans for attempting to convert the pupils of the College to Protestant 
views. The College did, however, graduate some Greeks. Metrophanes Kre- 
topoulos, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria, was the most illustrious of 
them all. 


In 1689 William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, with 7 Bishops 
and 4000 Anglican clergy declined to take the oath of allegiance to King 
William III, whom they considered an usurper of the throne of his deposed 
father-in-law, James II, and left the State Church to form their own. These 
people, called Non-Jurors, soon entered into contact with the Orthodox and 
petitioned Peter the Great to send them the conditions for their reception 
into the Orthodox Church. The Emperor referred them to the Oecumenical 
Patriarch who, after consulting other Eastern Patriarchs, laid down the 
conditions. The Non-jurors, although they did introduce some Orthodox 
elements into their teaching and Liturgy, were unable to agree. They dis- 
appeared in 1875, when the last Non-Juror, James Yeowell, died. 


The most illustrious Orthodox pupil of Oxford University in the AVUIth 
century was the wealthy and handsome Ivan Koshelev, father of the cele- 
brated Slavorhile, Alexander Koshelev, Minister of Finance inthe Russian 
Kingdom of Poland. On returning to Russia, Ivan Koshelev became a 
favourite of Prince Potemkin and General Aide-de-Camp. He nearly became 
the favourite of Catherine II. 


Many eminent Russians visited Oxford in the XIXth century. Alex- 
ander I and the Don Cossack Ataman, Count M. Platov, were made Hon. 
Drs. of the University. In 1847 the celebrated Russian Slavophile, philoso- 
pher and theologian, Alexis Kohmyakov, visited in Oxfore ‘he learned Ang- 
lican Divine, Rev. William Palmer, Fellow of Magdalen College. In my book, 
“The Doctrine of the Unity of the Church in the Works of Khomvakov and 
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Moehler”’ (London, S.P.C.K., 1946) I described the Kohmyakov-Palmer re- 
lations and the doctrine of Kohmyakov generaily. The late Dr. Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Exarch of the Oecumenical Patriarch, 
Archbishop of Thyateira, Germanos Strenopoulos, both prefaced the book. 
With the progress of the century more and more Orthodox visited Oxford 
and there were also a few students, chiefly Russian aristocrats and wealthy 
Greeks. During the First World War an attempt was made to revive the 
Greek College in another form. A Theological Hostel for Serb students was 
founded. Bishop Nikolai Velimirovich, * now in the United States, was then 
in Oxford, but once the war was over, the Hostel was closed. In 1946, Dr. 
Harold Buxton, Anglican Bishop of Gibralter, established at Dorchester, 
near Oxford, an Orthodox Seminary for Serb Theological Students for about 
30 men. This Seminary also closed down after a few years. 


After Archmandrite Nicholas Gibbes settled in Oxford in 1940, the 
Anglican authorities allowed him to use Barthlemas Chapel for Orthodox 
services. The chapel is a fine old building erected for the use of a Leper Hos- 
pital by King Henry I in 1126. In 1329 this chapel and the adjacent buildings 
passed to Oriel College. During the war years the Oxford Orthodox con- 
gregation was very mixed. Many Orthodox persons came to reside in Oxford 
from bombed London and of the many soldiers and airmen stationed near 
by, some were Orthodox. The congregation consisted of Russians and other 
Slavs, Greeks and Rumanians, as well as Polish, American and Canadian 
servicemen. It was clear from the outset that if the permanent Orthodox 
congregation in Oxford was to survive, something more stable than the tem- 
porary use of an ancient chapel must be achieved. At one time there was 
some hope that the chapel and the neighboring buildings might pass into 
Orthodox hands. In which case a Hall in the University of Oxford could have 
been founded. This would have provided on the one hand, an opportunity 
for students from Orthodox countries to take degrees at Oxford and, on the 
other, a centre for the study of theology, philosophy and culture of the 
Orthodox East. In brief, it was a plan to revive in a new form the Greek 
College of the XVIIIth century and the Serb Theological Hostel of St. Sabas 
of the First World War. Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Dr. Oliver Quick, Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, both favored 
the plan. Their lamented demise, early and unexpected, in 1944, precluded 
all prospect of obtaining permanent possession of Barthlemas Chapel and 
its neighboring buildings for an Orthodox foundation. 


A new plan had to be devised. In 1946 Archimandrite Nicholas acquired 
four houses on Marston Street, Oxford. The largest of these, No. 4, Marston 
Street, became the nucleus of the new foundation and was named St. 
Nicholas House. The chapel was consecrated in May, 1949. Although small 
the chapel is a shrine of fine ancient ikons, collected by Archmandrite 
Nicholas from many countries. The most remarkable are the ikrons of St. 
Nicholas (Mozhaisk) of Vassili III, Our Lady of Kazan, painted in the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible, the Kiev ikon of Sophia, Wisdom of God, the Nov- 
gorod ikon of Znamenie, and the rare ikon of the Saints of Murom, etc. 
The chapel also possesses some rare relics from Tobolsk and Ekaterinburg, 
including the so-called Skladen of Three Emperors, an ivory crucifix from 
Tobolsk and a lustre given to the Archimandrite from the Ipatiev House, 


* Now Deceased. 
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where the Imperial Family perished. The House has besides a good library 
and a collection of rare engravings, photos, etc. related to Russian history, 
which could very well serve as the nucleus of a museum. The foundation 
unfortunately is burdened with a considerable debt. Because of this most 
of the buildings are rented and cannot be used as they should be, entirely 
for the work of St. Nicholas House. 


The aim of St. Nicholas House is to establish an Orthodox Centre in 
the University of Oxford. The first essential was the provision of a Chapel 
for Orthodox worship, which has already been accomplished. It is of 
course open to all, whether members of the University or not. Besides the 
Chapel there will also be a Library and Meeting Room, open to both the 
Orthodox and the non-Orthodox, where lectures and talks can be given on 
all aspects of Orthodoxy, as well as on the history and culture of Orthodox 
countries, especially in their relation to the West. During the last few dec- 
ades the number of persons in Oxford, who are teaching or writing on 
Slavonic and kindred subjects, has grown very considerably. At the same 
time in this movement we must bear in mind the Greeks, who enjoy the 
inestimable advantage of having been for centuries an integral part of the 
University. The Slavonic department of Oxford University is now one of the 
best in the West. It attracts students from all over the British Common- 
wealth as well as from the United States and the continent of Europe. In- 
deed St. Nicholas House has every opportunity of becoming a centre of 
Orthodox learning in the English-speaking world. No where else is there 
such a concentration of able and young Orthodox scholars as in Oxford. 


In 1951 Father Basil Krivoshein accepted Archimandrite Nicholas’ in- 
vitation to join the staff of St. Nicholas House. A son of A. V. Krivoshein, 
Minister of Agriculture in the Russian Empire, who assisted Premier P. A. 
Stolypin in his agrarian reforms, which might very well have prevented the 
Russian Revolution, had Stolypin not been assassinated by revolutionaries in 
1911. Father Basil, after graduating from Paris University, became a monk 
in St. Panteleimon’s Monastery on Mount Athos, Greece, in 1925. During 
his 25 years’ stay on the Holy Mountain, Father Basil occupied many im- 
portant positions in the Government of the Monastic Republic. He also 
deeply studied Orthodox mystical theology and published, in German and 
in English, valuable treatises on the mystical teaching of St. Gregory 
Palamas, Archbishop of Saloniki. Soon after his arrival Father Basil was 
invited by the University to work on the Orthodox Dictionar,.’ »f Patristic 
Greek. He has also been entrusted with another great wer’. Jemanding 
very wide learning indeed, viz. the publication of the Gre. ~ text of the 
voluminous writings of the celebrated Byzantine mystic, Sv. Simeon the 
New Theologian, which alone would justify the existence of St. Nicholas 
House. It is hoped that the present staff may soon be augmented by other 
learned monks or laymen, but in this as in other questions concerning 
this movement, the financial position is the deciding factor. 


Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 


(Reprinted with special permission from The Russian Orthodox Journal.) 
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CHURCH AND WORLD 


We are happy to present excerpts from Dr. S. Bolshakoff's 1958 
issues of his publication “Church and World” formerly called 
“The Bulletin’. Dr. Bolshakoff resides in England but travels 
extensively and thus giving us a kind of “missionary” review 
of current events. ONE CHURCH is pleased to announce that 
a limited number of copies of his booklet “Russian Mystics and 
Their Message to Us” (Athens, 1957, i3 pp.) in English is avail- 
able by writing to One Church and enclosing a donation of 
50c. Ed. 


POLAND: 


“Tserkven Vestnik” in Sofia, Bulgaria, published in its issue of 6 
February 1958 a very interesting description of the journey of a Bul- 
garian Orthodox priest, Fr. Mladen Karavelov, to Poland. He went there 
as a guest of the Polish Orthodox Church with the blessing of the Bul- 
garian Patriarch, Cyril. Fr. Karavelov was received with great friendli- 
ness by the Polish Orthodox beginning with their Primate, Metropolitan 
Macarius of Warsaw. Fr. Karavelov took part in the evening service on 
12 October 1957 in the restored Orthodox Cathedral of St. Mary Magda- 
lene. The Primate officiated, assisted by several priests, including one from 
Berlin, Fr. Michael Kadziik. Fr. Karavelov took part in the Liturgy the next 
morning. On 16 October, Fr. Karavelov went to Torun, where there is an 
Orthodox church presided over by Fr. Alelander Kuyavsky. In Torun Fr. 
Karavelov visited many Roman Catholic churches which are crowded and 
well kept. There are 120-130,000 inhabitants in Torun and 500,000 in Poz- 
nan. The Roman Catholic Church in Poland is still powerful and there 
is a great religious fervor very much in evidence in larger cities. Fr. Kara- 
velov visited several churches in Warsaw, Poznan, Torun, etc., both on 
holy days, on feasts and working days. They were always full, parti- 
cularly in the evening. The mothers with children predominated but there 
were also men of all professions and trades, including the military, stu- 
dents, etc. Viroclav, formerly Breslaw, has now 300,000 instead of 600,000 
previously. It is still not quite restored. Fr. Karavelov there was guest of 
the Orthodox Bishop, Stephen Radetsky. In Krakov the Orthodox have 
a church which was previously a synagogue. The population of Krakov is 
about 500,000. Churches and museums are well-kept. The Orthodox 
churches in Poland Fr. Karavelov says, are small and humble. The Ortho- 
dox have four dioceses with Sees in Warsaw, Belostok, Lodz and 
Wroclav respectively. The prelates are Metropolitan Macarius Oksiuk. 
Archbishop Timothy Shretor, Bishop George Korenistov and Bishop 
Stephen Radetsky. There are altogether 200 parishes and 600,000 
faithful. There are two monasteries, one for men, restored Yablo- 
chinsky Monastery and one for nuns, now in Grabur, in Greater 
Poland. The income of the Church derives from the sale of candles, col- 
lections, subsidies, etc. There is a Seminary with a course of 4 years. The 
Rector and all the professors are priests. People are very devout. They 
take the most active part in church life. Church singing is partly congre- 
gational. The present Primate, Macarius Oksiuk, is 74 years old. Born in 
Russian Poland he was educated in Warsaw and Kholm Seminary. 
Graduating from Kiev Theological Academy the present Primate was 
afterwards professor in the same Academy. Consecrated Bishop in 1944 
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and appointed to Lvov he was transferred afterwards to Warsaw. The re- 
tired Primate, Dionysius Valedinsky, resides at present in Sosnovtsi. 


GREECE: 


Last January the Greek Synod informed all the Bishops in the 
country that only the names of saints may be given to children at chris- 
tenings. Illustrious pagan names as Plato, Homer, Themistocles and Aris- 
totle are banned as well as the custom of giving children double names. 
No more than one godfather at a christening is allowed. A new religious 
publication “Orthodox Skepsis” was launched in Athens. Its purpose is 
to foster discussion of relations between the Roman Catholics and the 
Orthodox. The same publication will also study the problem of relations 
between the Orthodox and the World Council of Churches. Prof. Hamilcar 
Alivisatos, Prof. Basil Vellas, Dr. Gerasimos Kondaris and Mr. Constan- 
tine Bonis are members of the Editorial Board. A powerful section of Greek 
Church opinion favours the withdrawal of the Orthodox from the World 
Council of Churches assumed to be a pan-Protestant body with which the 
Orthodox have nothing to do. Prof. Alvisatos and several others have quite 
a different view. 


The Greek Hierarchy, it is said, wants to abolish the custom of 
transferring of the Bishops from one See to another. Everyone should 
remain at the See to which he was consecrated. The Greek Church Dele- 
gation, led by Metropolitan Panteleimon of Thessaloniki, visited Moscow 
last May to attend the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the res- 
toration of the Russian Patriarchate. They were well received and Arch- 
bishop Michael of Smolensk, one of the most brilliant Bishops of the new 
generation acted as their guide and special friend. The same Metropolitan 
Panteleimon was to lead the Greek Delegation to the opening of the 
Lambeth Conference. Unfortunately some observations made by Dr. 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, concerning the Archbishop of Cyprus, 
were ill-received in Greece and prevented the Delegation from coming. 
The Greek Primate, Archbishop Theoclitos of Athens, went to Belgrad 
for the burial of the Serbian Patriarch, Vikentij Prodanov, who died on 
July 5th, aged 68. He was Patriarch for eight years in very difficult cir- 
cumstances. 


SWEDEN: 

The Swedish Lutheran Church was much troubled during several 
past months with controversies concerning the ordination of women pas- 
tors. At the beginning of October of 1957 the Swedish Church Synod, with 
62 votes to 36 rejected the proposal of the Swedish Minister of Church 
Affairs to allow women to take holy orders in the Swedish Lutheran Na- 
tional Church. Of the 43 clerical members of the Synod only one was in 
favour of the proposal. The Synod includes 57 laymen. The Synod has 
the right of veto with respect to church legislation and consequently no 
women will be ordained from July 1, 1958 as was proposed by the Govern- 
ment. Before the vote was taken a 15 hours’ debate had taken place. The 
proposal much perturbed Swedish life. This was reflected in papers, con- 
ferences, etc. The clergy were overwhelmingly against the innovation. 
75% of the 3,200 members of the Swedish Clergymen’s Association, asked 
to express their views, replied to the question. Of these 87% were opposed 
to the proposal and 12% were in favour. None of the present Swedish 
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Bishops would consider the ordination of women. Secular newspapers, 
however, considered the vote of the Synod retrograde and bound to be 
changed. About 1000 people left the Swedish Church because of the vote. 


On January 15, 1958, the Swedish Government has again introduced 
a Bill in Parliament concerning the ordination of women. The Parliament 
has passed the Bill. It will be presented in due course to the approval of 
the Swedish Synod according to the Constitution. The Synod is expected 
to meet in August. Dr. Gunnar Rosendal, Rector of Osby in Southern 
Sweden, proposed in “Circular Letter for Church Renewal” to set up a 
“confessional font” within the Lutheran National Church if the Synod in 
the autumn should accept the Act allowing the ordination of women. In 
the midst of these controversies, Br. Brilioth, Archbishop of Uppsala, and 
Dr. Nygren, Bishop of Lund, retired. They were replaced by Dr. Gunnar 
Hultgren, Bishop of Haernoesand, and Dr. Nils Bolander, Dean of Lund, 
respectively. 


ENGLAND: 


The Archbishop of Canterbury Dr. Geoffry Fisher, opened the ninth 
Lambeth Conference on July 3rd within a sermon in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. More than 400 Anglican Bishops and representatives of the Orthodox, 
Armenians, Old Catholics, Lutherans, Scottish Presbyterians and of the 
British Free Churchmen were present. 76 Bishops came to attend the first 
Lambeth Conference in 1867. About 350 of them were expected for the 
ninth. Five main subjects were studied: “the Holy Bible—its Authority 
and Message”; “Church Unity and the Church Universal’; “Progress 
in the Anglican Communion”; “The Reconciling of Conflicts between and 
with Nations” and “The Family in Modern Society.” For the first time 
the Russian Patriarchate sent its delegates to take part in informal con- 
versations with Anglican Bishops at the beginning of the Conference. 
The Delegation consisted of the Metropolitan Pitirim of Minsk, Arch- 
bishop Michael of Smolensk, Archpriest C. Ruzhitsky, Rector of Moscow 
Theological Academy, and Prof. N. Uspensky, of the Leningrad Theological 
Academy. The Conference closed on August 10th. Its acts will be pub- 
lished in due course. 


NETHERLANDS: 


Representatives of the Russian Patriarchate and of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches met in Ugrecht on August 7-9 for a first exploratory con- 
versation to discuss the Ecumenical Movement, Christian Unity in the 
defence of peace, socio-political problems of our time, etc. The Russian 
Church was represented by the Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsy, Arch- 
bishop Michael of Smolensk and Mr. A. Buevsky. The World Council of 
Churches was represented by Dr. Franklin C. Fry, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Council, Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, General Secre- 
tary; Metropolitan James of Melita, who represents, in the Central Com- 
mittee the Patriarchate, of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
salem. Dr. E. F. Nolde and the Rev. Francis House acted as Secretaries. 
The discussions were very friendly and an understanding on several sub- 
jects was reached. The appointment of observers to Geneva from the 
Russian Patriarchate is expected. Just before the meeting took place the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht, Primate of Netherlands, an- 
nounced the appointment by the Dutch Hierarchy of a learned prelate 
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with a wide knowledge of Ecumenism to take charge of relations in the 
World Council of Churches as well as with the Orthodox and Protestants. 
This appointment is unprecedented in the Roman Church although it is 
based on the Vatican decision of 1949 on the subject. The Utrecht con- 
versations are, undoubtediy, a great personal success for Dr. Visser ‘t 
Hooft. Holland is indeed a very suitable place for oecumenical meetings. 
There is no animosity between the Roman Catholics and Protestants 
and both of them are friendly to the Orthodox. The Dutch are superb or- 
ganizers and, although, at present, they are by no means a wealthy 
nation they are very hospitable. Since 1955 I have visited Holland twice 
or more a year and always return there with pleasure. 
** 
> 

During my stay in Belgium I visited the World Exhibition in Brus- 
sels. It is enormous, occupying several hundred hectars. In order to visit 
the Exhibition well several fully occupied days are needed. There are vast 
pavilions of Science, of Industry, theatres, cinemas, halls of every kind. 
The progress of science and of technology can be studied in detail. The 
Belgians have several pavilions, a reconstruction of the old Brussels, Congo 
village, tropical gardens, Congo pavilions, etc. There are also a multitude of 
national pavilions. Among the latter the Soviet pavilion is the most impos- 
ing. It is certainly the most visited. The pavilion reflects well enough So- 
viet life, or at least, its technical achievements which are numerous and 
impressive. While industrial production, per head, of the United States 
doubled in 40 years, it increased in the Soviet Union 22 times. In 1956 ac- 
cording to the statistics, the Soviet Union graduated 71,000 engineers against 
26,000 in the United States. In 40 years the number of pupils in the schools 
rose from 10 million to 30 million and the number of students in the higher 
education from 100,000 to 2 million. Yet the population rose hardly more 
than by 40 millions as a result of wars and revolutions. Nearly 50 mil- 
lion people attend courses of every kind, that is one quarter of the entire 
population. Such an achievement is impressive. It is quite convincingly 
illustrated by numerous exhibits. 


Every aspect of Soviet life, besides science and industry is repre- 
sented in the pavilion, housing, welfare, health, culture, etc. Even religion 
is not overlooked. Indeed the Orthodox Church is represented at the Ex- 
hibition nowhere save in the Soviet pavilion. This is paradoxical but true. 
All exhibits relating to the Orthodox Church can be seen in the culture 
section. There are, first, good reproductions in pictures and photos of 
the best Russian churches and monasteries. Secondly, there are speci- 
mens of ikons. Finally, there is a stand with publications of the Patri- 
archate of Moscow, the Bible, the New Testament, the Psalter, maga- 
zines, calendars, sermons, books, etc. The neighbouring stand exhibits 
non-Orthodox religious publications, Armenian, Baptist, Catholic, Luther- 
an, Moslem, Old Believers’, etc. These two stands situated on the very 
border separation artistic and party literature. 


The vast American pavilion faces the Soviet pavilion. It is full of 
light and architecturally impressive, but it is nearly empty, or, at least 
gives such an impression. It certainly does not represent adequately Amer- 
ican life and greatly disappoints visitors. None is more disappointed than 
the average Soviet visitor. The Exhibition attracts thousands of them, 
from Marshal Voroshilov, the Soviet President, and A. Mikoyan, First De- 
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puty to N. Krushchev, down to the average Soviet engineer or teacher. 
Fully loaded big Soviet steamers bring Soviet tourists to Antwerp. This 
new Soviet generation of young scientists, doctors, engineers, architects, 
industrialists, etc. is very different from the generation of Civil War or 
Collectivization drive. It is far more cultured, pleasant and eager to learn. 


Excluding the Soviet pavilion the British pavilion is probably the 
most visited. It is extremely well arranged and represents British life 
even better than the Soviet does its own. Architecturally it is also un- 
usual. While all other pavilions are made of glass and are full of light 
the British is dark and cleverly illuminated. It brings exhibits out better. 
The pavilion is always crowded. The Court, Parliament, Universities, 
schools, various British institutions, scientific, industrial and agricultu- 
ral research, etc. are cleverly and strikingly presented. A very fine, beauti- 
fully illuminated interior of Coventry Cathedral illustrates the trend of 
British ecclesiastical architecture. The pavilion of the Federation of 
British Industries is good, but nothing so striking as the British official 
pavilion. 


Architecturally the French pavilion is, no doubt; the most revolu- 
tionary at the Exhibition, but inside it is rather overcrowded with ex- 
hibits. The Arab, Dutch, Finnish, Swiss, Austrian, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Turkish, German and other pavilions, all are good and interest- 
ing, but produce less impression. The great Atomium, which dominates 
the Exhibition, with its enormous silver balls, every one of which is as 
big as a house, illustrates the progress of nuclear physics. Nearby is a 
slender mast tower, perhaps the boldest engineering construction of the 
Exhibition as a whole. The overhead railway, special taxis, colored foun- 
tains, illuminated cascades, brilliantly lit pavilions, turn the Exhibition 
every evening into a sea of light. 


Religion is not overlooked at the Exhibition. Indeed, there are two, 
exclusively religious, pavilions, the Vatican and the Protestant. The first 
is large and architecturally interesting. It represents well enough the 
Roman Catholic Church, its organization in Rome and throughout the 
world, its Religious Orders, missions, Universities, schools, trade-unions, 
etc. Yet it is neither as striking as the British pavilion, nor as original 
as the Czechoslovak. It would do much better with a little more imagina- 
tion. During the Exhibition, all sorts of Catholic organizations used the 
pavilion, but it would be an exaggeration to say that it is crowded with 
outsiders. Soviet visitors were, nevertheless, quite numerous. There is no 
doubt a lively interest for religion in many Soviet circles, but it does not 
like publicity. The Protestant pavilion is not impressive. The Arab, Mo- 
rocco and Tunis pavilions did not stress much their Moslem character. 
Thailand hed a wonderful small pavilion, a Buddhist temple, a sheer 
beauty. During the Exhibition Brussels was a Mecca for artists—Moscow 
Ballet and Circus, La Scala Opera from Milan, Shakespeare’s actors from 
Britain, Comedie Francaise from Paris, etc. performed in the Belgian capi- 
tal. A large number of Scientific Congresses are held. 


What is the overall impression from the Exhibition? A tremendous 
scientific and technological advance is obvious. The pre-1914 world looks 
like a stone age before the wonders of the day; giant jet planes, atom 
powered ships and submarines, Sputniks and rockets, electronic brains 
and controls, plastic houses, automatized factories, wonder drugs, etc. 
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Yet this world of high speeds, mighty robots, unknown dangers, terrific 
power, is tiring. While it is interesting to inspect a laboratory or a fac- 
tory to live in them is quite another matter. This artificial world is com- 
fortable but terrifying and alien to the very nature of man. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel was perfectly right, when he wrote in 1938: “Man is created to live 
and not to produce. He is not made to live in enormous herds in modern 
cities. He is made to work his muscles in a variety of ways. He is not 
made to live in a world, where every work will be performed automatical- 
ly by machines.” (Jour apres, Paris, 1956, p. 136). 


U.S.S.R. 


The Easter Midnight service at the Patriarchal Cathedral in Mos- 
cow was attended this year even better than previously. A well-known 
Byzantine scholar, who speaks perfect Russian and visits the Soviet Union 
frequently, told me his impressions. For the first time since the last 
war the crowds were so great that police decided to prohibit the Easter 
procession around the Cathedral, besides the Corps Diplomatique and the 
German Evangelical Church Delegation, Elizabeth, Queen-Mother of Bel- 
gium, was present. The crowd was tremendous. After the Matins were 
over the Byzantine scholar looked at the square before the Cathedral. It 
was black with people. At the Konsomol Club opposite the Cathedral, a 
ball was arranged but everybody abandoned it and went to the square 
to see the crowds. Some young people even penetrated into the Cathedral. 
There was great enthusiasm in the crowd. People kissed each cther, police- 
men included, saying, “Christ is Risen!’’ The scholar then returned into 
the Cathedral. When he left it af’or the Easter Liturgy the taxi-driver 
greeted him with the usual Easter. ‘tings. He had the same in his hotel. 
This Byzantinist visited Russia durij .¢ the Holy and Easter Weeks several 
times before and after the Second World War. He never experienced such 
an enthusiasm as he had observed the last time. 


The German Delegation was particularly well received. It was repre- 
sentative and included E. Wilm, President of Westphalia, A. Wisenmann, 
President of the Department of Foreign Relations of the German Church, 
Prof. H. Ivand, of Bonn University, Prof. E. Schlink, of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity and Prof. H. Vogel of Berlin. The Delegation visited, as usual, churches, 
museums, libraries. Speaking in Moscow on March 29th. Prof. Vogel said 
that he was not so much impressed with building going on in Moscow 
or with achievements in science and technology, but with people whom 
he met in churches, in factories and in institutions. Prof. Schlink read in 
Moscow Academy a paper on “Changes in the Protestant understanding 
of the Eastern Church,” while Prof. Ivand spoke on “Church and Tradi- 
tion.” The Germans also visited Kiev and Riga. In the latter they met the 
Lutheran Archbishops of Latvia and Estonia and participated in services. 
They preached in several churches. After a visit to Leningrad the Ger- 
mans returned to Moscow for Orthodox Easter. They were received in 
Easter Week by the Deputy Foreign Secretary, V. Zorin, and were enter- 
tained by the Council on the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Patriarch conferred upon the members of the Delegation the insignia 
of the Order of St. Vladimir. Apparently it is the restoration in some form 
of the old Imperial Order of St. Vladimir. 


On 19 July 1958, “Reforme,” in Paris, published a remarkable article 
“The Youth does not turn its back to the Church” by John Lawrence. 
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who knows the Soviet Union very well and speaks Russian. Press Attache 
at the British Embassy in Moscow in the past, Editor of “Frontier” at 
present, Mr. Lawrence accompanied the Anglican Religious Delegation 
to the Soviet Union. “During the last three years,’ Mr. Lawrence writes, 
“the Russian Youth began to go to church. What travellers say about 
religious gatherings containing merely old folk was never altogether 
exact. It is easy to make a mistake estimating the average age of the Rus- 
sian crowd, especially in winter when everybody is heavily clothed, and 
what may be correct for a church congregation, observed on a week-day, 
will be not for a Sunday or a feast of an important saint. But it is correct, 
that since the Revolution, at least in towns, the Russian Church had not 
much power among new generations and intellectuals. The strength of 
the Russian Church manifested itself among the humbler, simple folk, 
whose way of thinking kept the seal of the Middle Ages. Nowadays young 
married women dominate in religious gatherings in cities, and the num- 
ber of intellectuals increases. A new generation of Church leaders rises 
fast. The older generation led the Church throughout the dark days. The 
present Patriarch Alexis is deeply loved and revered but His Beautitude 
is over 80, and the youngest men who finished their theological studies be- 
fore 1918 are well over 60. Middle-aged raen, who could study theology 
systematically, are rare. Those who entered the sacred ministry during 
the years of persecutions are heroes, some of them are thinkers. But the 
Church must await now intellectual leadership from the younger gene- 
ration.” After describing the present state of theological studies in 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Lawrence mentions some of its products. He begins 
with Fr. Pimen, Abbot of the Laura of Holy Trinity in Zagorsk, now Bishop 
of Dimitrov. He is 34, young and modern, but he respects the tradition 
of Eastern monks concerning long hair and beard. He has British humour 
and lovely intelligence, which enabled him to master English although he 
never took any lessons. He would be at his place among London intellec- 
tuals or those of “Left Bank’’ (in Paris). Fr. Pimen observes strictly the 
Rule yet he can laugh. His two assistants, Fr. Peter and Fr. Tikhon, are 
different. The first is nearly 80, a northern peasant while the second is a 
young man who was only recently a lorry driver in Astakhan. These two 
monks belong to the type of Staretz Zosima in “the Brothers Karamazov.” 
of Dostoevsky. These three people, so different, live in harmony. The Su- 
perior of the Patriarchal Monastery of Odessa, Fr. Alexander Lekhno, is 
but 25. He speaks good German and is very vivacious and boyish. These 
young Abbots, priests and theological professors may not read all the 
books prescribed to theological students in the West, but they arrived at 
similar conclusion, nevertheless. “They have also an idea of what ecu- 
menism is in spirit of their isolation. They all studied in atheistic schools 
and they know results of scientific research. They would be at ease in 
Ecumenical gatherings where they would bring a very necessary contri- 
bution. . . No religious statistics are published in Russia, except by the 
Baptists. But an estimate of the fervent Orthodox can be made thanks 
to the number of candles sold to the faithful. It is asserted that the num- 
ber of candles bought each week by a fervent churchman is known. 


Fr. A. Wenger, A. A., the Russian-speaking present Editor of “La 
Croix,” Paris, which is the largest Catholic daily in the world, described 
in “L’United de Il’Eglise,” Belgium, July 1957, his visit to the Laura of 
Holy Trinity in Zagorsk on July 24, 1956. “In the calendar of the Or- 
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thodox Church this was a day without any special feast. Nevertheless 
animation resigned within the precincts of the monastery. The Liturgy of 
10 a. m. had just ended. Some hundred faithful were scattering to various 
shrines in order to give themselves to private devotions. The majority 
went to the Cathedral of Trinity in order to pray on the tomb of St. Ser- 
gius. The shrine, around which some monks remain in uninterrupted pray- 
er was hardly visible under the lustres supporting oil lamps, hidden by can- 
delbras heavily charged with a multitude of candles, offered by the faith- 
ful. The latter made the sign of the cross, prostrated, murmured some 
prayer and then, suddenly, united their voice to the praise which rose up 
from some corner of the church to the patron of the monument... 
There was in the crowd a group of the Communist pioneers, boys and 
girls either established in some building of the Monastery still not under 
the complete control of the Church or arrived from a holiday camp nearby. 
These youngsters, girls particularly, evidently tried to escape the supervi- 
sion of a young woman, their leader, in order to visit churches independ- 
ently, to admire frescoes and also to talk with foreign tourists. Their leader 
knew her job well, however, and gathered quickly the group for the 
collective visit of the monuments. When they entered Trinity church I 
took a position in the corner in order to observe the behaviour of this 
new generation of materialism. On entering the church the majority made 
the sign of the cross. Some girls said loudly: “Christ is Risen.” None be- 
haved in a disrespectful manner. I took the opportunity of a quiet interval 
to visit leisurely the church of Assumption. The monk-kKeeper of the shrine 
was preparing to lock the door. Finding myself alone with him I said 
to him a few words. When he learned that I am a Catholic priest he sud- 
denly took my hand and kissed it with respect and affection. I ques- 
tioned him on the pilgrimage movement and religious practice. The 
great days in Zagorsk are naturally patronal festivals of Whitsunday 
(Trinity in the Orthodox Church), and St. Sergius (Sept. 25). Those days 
the pilgrims number, many dozen thousand. On ordinary days, even in 
winter, there are always several hundred pilgrims in the monastery. And 
to give me the proof the monk took me to the corner of the church where 
the pilgrims left on a stone many hundred pieces of paper, humble pieces 
of paper; thanks, prayers and requests, sometimes simple names, made 
with pencil by an unexperienced hand, entrusting request to Virgin Mary. 
I read these invocations: “Mother of God, save us”; “St. Sergius, pray 
for us.” 


Fr. Gibbard, S.S.J.E. in his series of articles in “Church Times,’ Lon- 
don, on the visit to Russia, noted.too the general manifestation of re- 
spect within churches, used or not, shown by visitors. In the Kremlin 
Cathedrals, now museums, people behave like they do in churches and 
women are still not allowed behind the ikonostasis. Soviet tourists in the 
West are greatly scandalized when they observe a different behaviour. 
Miss V. Elisev, Soviet journalist, wrote in “Literaturnaya Gazeta” on 
Jan. 14, 1958 in the article “Across Italy’: the spirit of gain and money- 
gathering made its impress even on the external appearance of the 
Fathers of the Church. Nothing remains of their former dignity and sol- 
emnity. Some of them walk fast, like soldiers, in streets, adjusting con- 
veniently their cassocks. The others ride dare-devil on motorcycles to 
say the Mass. The third, of the higher rank, drive in luxury cars of the 
latest models. I remember when we entered for the first time into one 
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of the most glorious Cathedrals, we entered on tip-toe in order not to 
disturb the celebration of the Mass. How mightily surprised we were when 
we saw crowds of tourists walking about and heard loud voices of guides. 
This invasion did not disturb, in the least, the servants of the Church. 
Business is business . . . Museums of the Vatican Palace attract, of course, 
the largest number of tourists in Rome. There are unsurpassed master- 
pieces of Italian Renaissance—Capella Sistina with frescoes of Michel- 
angelo and stances of Raphael. Walking through those halls, full of noisy 
polyglot crowds, we ran into a true, human merry-go-round. Trying to 
outshout each other, in French, English, German, and Italian, etc. Guides 
comment to tourists Michelangelo’s scenes from the Old Testament and 
the Last Judgment. Unbelievably theatrically looking the Vatican Guards- 
men in their black three-cornered hats, white epaulettes and stockings, 
moved in the crowds. And monks, monks, monks were everywhere.” To 
the Soviet woman all this appeared strange and disrespectful. Indeed she 
was scandalized. Her opinions about Italian clergy became quite unneces- 
sarily biased. In the Soviet Union the greatest importance is still attached 
to the external behaviour of clergy and laity. If the Westerners are often 
scandalized in the Soviet Union, visitors from there are astonished fre- 
quently by what they see in the West. 











The Most Reverend Archbishop BORIS and Fathers (L. to R.) Paul Sokoiowsky, 
Joseph Havriliak, Alexander Lekhno. 
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THE QUMRAN TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AND THE JOHANNINE CHRIST 


I The Teacher of Righteousness © 


By the time of the writing of this paper, a literal multitude of 
books, papers, and articles has appeared on the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
fact of which would alone attest the importance of the discovery of the 
Scrolls for human knowledge in general, and for the field of Judeo-Chris- 
tian studies in particular. Many of these books and articles have been 
written by eminent scholars for laymen; others have been prepared 
mainly for scholars. The present paper is essentially for the layman and 
general reader, not so much out of deliberate intent on the part of the 
writer, but simply by necessity of the fact that the writer is a layman 
himself. 


The writer is only too aware of the fact that he has no training in 
the Hebrew language or in Hebrew studies, not even to mention the ques- 
tion of paleography or archeology. The question may then, with consi- 
derable justice, be asked whether this paper is worth the writing, if it 
will contribute anything, however small to the eventual emergence of 
any general agreement from the already great flood of divers opinions 
and interpretations which have gone into print.1! 


The writer submits by way of an answer to this, that in his re- 
search and study of the translations and literature on the Scrolls he 
has not encountered anything devoted to a systematic comparison of the 
Qumran theological ideas with the more central doctrines and concepts 
of the fourth Evangelist. This lacuna seems to him all the stranger in 
view of the widespread acknowledgement by both scholars and laymen of 
the great influence that the Scrolls have had and probably will continue 
to have upon the questions of the origin and meaning of the Johannine 
literature.2 eo 


The writer perceives the possibility that this gap may simply be 
due to the good sense of scholars, who, declining to “rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” may feel that the larger question of the relation- 
ships between the more fundamental Johannine iedas and the Qumran 
ideology cannot be properly understood before the smaller, more specific 
language-parallels have been thoroughly examined and the Qumran 
ideas in general more completely comprehended. However, the writer also 
perceives the quite different possibility that the apparent reluctance to 
fill the gap may be due as well to a certain fear that a comparison be- 
tween the Qumran theology and the more basic ideas of the Johannine 
Gospel—which has long been felt to be more radically “Cristian” in the 


1. See E. S. Hyman, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls, Or What You Will’ in ‘Commentary’, June, 
1957. 

2. See Millar Burrows, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, p. 338-341; John M. Allegro, ‘The Dead 
Sea Scrolls’, p. 127-128 (Pelican); Edmund Wilson, ‘The Scrolls From The Dead Sea’, p. 
94-95, 99. 
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sense that its views of Messiahship are more abstractly supernatural 
than those of the other Gospels—may threaten the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity and/or the independence of Judaism. It is precisely this anxiety, 
the writer feels, that has contributed not a little to the unfortunate 
bitterness mingled with superciliousness which has been directed in quite 
a few of the books and writings on the Scrolls against Dupont-Sommer’s 
more daring hypotheses concerning parallels between the Qumran 
Teacher of Righteousness and Christ.% 


The writer in this paper undertakes to deal with this very matter 
of parallels between the Qumran Teacher and Community as seen by the 
Qumran sectarians, and Christ and the Church as viewed by the Johan- 
nine Gospel. He has attempted to document his interpretations and ideas 
as much as possible either by references to corroborating views or distin- 
guished scholars or by actual quotations from the translations of lead- 
ing experts in the field of Semitic and Judeo-Christian studies. The 
scholars whose works the writer has employed the most and whose work 
he most admires are Geza Vermes for his sober judgement, profound 
scholarship and renetrating insights, Millar Burrows for his wide schol- 
arship, esteemed translations, and good sense, and Theodor Gaster for 
his brilliant learning, literary sensitivity and clarity of perception. The 
writer feels it is important to begin by considering the Qumran ideas as 
they are stated in the texts concerning the much-debated figure of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, as well as by examining some of the views of 
particular scholars on the probable nature and meaning cof the Teacher 
for the Qumran sectarians. 


It will be well to consider first the theory expounded by certain 
scholars, especially by Gaster,4 that the references in the Qumran docu- 
ments to a “Teacher of Righteousness” are not to a single historical fig- 
ure, but to a sacred office held by a succession of individuals, that is, to 
a succession of “Teachers.” Probably the best approach to this problem 
will be to consider two kinds of evidence: 1) the actual statements 
concerning the “Teacher of Righteousness” made in the Qumran docu- 
ments, 2) the nature of the basic ideology of the Qumran sect itself as 
revealed in the documents. 


The actual statements in the texts concerning the “Teacher of 
Righteousness” frequently are quite general, sometimes even to the point 
of obscurity. When the “Habakkuk Commentary” says: “This means the 
wicked priest, whom for the wrong done to the teacher of righteousness 
and the men of his party, God delivered into the hands of his enemies, 
afflicting him with a destroying scourge, in bitterness of soul, because he 
acted wickedly against his elect,’5 it is entirely possible that this may 
refer to a succession of wicked priests who persecuted a succession of 
teachers. For in the history of many of the Jewish sects of the Roman 
period (including the Qumran, from the constant statements of this in 
the texts) persecution at the hands of hostile parties was an ever-present 
danger. Again, when the “Habakkuk Commentary” says. “This means 
that the wicked man is the wicked priest and the righteous man is the 





3. See A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, and ‘The Jewish Sect of Qumran and 
the Essenes’. 

4. Theodor H. Gaster, ‘The Dead Sea Scriptures’, introduction; see also Millar Burrows. 
op. cit., p. 163. 

5. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 369, 8. 
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teacher of righteousness,’’6 this could very well be simply the setting up 
of a typological dualism of persecuted good man and persecuting evil 
man, without any reference to actual historical persons. 

Other references are somewhat less general: “This means the wicked 
priest who persecuted the teacher of righteousness in order to confound 
him in the indignation of his wrath, wishing to banish him; and at the 
time of their festival of rest, the day of atonement, he appeared to them 
to confound them and to make them stumble on the day of fasting, their 
Sabbath of rest.”7 Here there is obviously a reference to an actual his- 
torical situation, for it is not likely that all successive wicked priests 
would have been expected to perform these exact actions against all 
successive teachers of righteousness, down to the last detail. Yet 
even here, as Gaster suggests,8 the significance could be that of a rem- 
iniscence upon one particular set of historical events between one parti- 
cular priest and one rarticular teacher, while another reference to the 
teacher’s being forsaken by a “man of the lie” during the teacher's 
persecution,? could quite possibly refer to still another teacher in an- 
other historical situation. 

Thus far, Gaster’s hypothesis stands fairly well, fer while there 
is no clear proof of it in the texts, there is also no evidence there which 
specifically contradicts it. The majority of scholars who have concerned 
themselves with this question have indeed taken a position generally op- 
posite of Gaster.1° This is apparently due to a feeling that the interpreta- 
tion of these passages which Gaster espouses is the less obvious one, as 
well as the lingering suspicion that what seems to us vagueness, gen- 
eralness, and obscurity, may only be the result of our own lack of histori- 
cal information concerning the period.!! However, as stated above, the 
statements of the texts themselves reveal no strinking contradictions of 
Gaster’s theory. 

Turning to the second type of evidence, that of the basic ideology 
of the Qumran sect as revealed in the texts, it will be fruitful to begin 
with one of the most striking of the Qumran ideas: that of the union of 
the men of Qumran, the “Sons of Light,” with God and His Holy Ones(He- 
brew “elim”), the angels in communion with God. One of the “Thanks- 
giving Hymns” says: “For thy glory’s sake thou hast cleansed man from 
transgression, to consecrate himself to thee from all unclean abomina- 
tions and guilt of unfaithfulness; to unite himself with the sons of thy 
truth and to be in the same lot with thy holy ones.”22 And again, ‘All 
these men hast Thou brought into (com)munion with Thee and hast 
given them common estate with the Angels of Thy Presence.) Gaster 
writes penetratingly of this in his “Dead Sea Scriptures.’14 


God accomplishes this communion by giving the Community of 
Qumran a true and perfect Revelation of the Law: “For thou hast given 
them knowledge of thy true counsel and made them wise in thy won- 


6. M. Burrows, op. cit., ». 365, 4. 

7. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 370, 15. 

8. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 27-28. 

9. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 367, 13. 

10. See M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 163; Rowley, ‘The Zadoktie Fragments and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls’, p. 60; A. Dupont-Sommer, op. cit.; G. Vermes, ‘Discoveries in the Judean Desert.’ 
ll. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 163 and 185. 

12. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 414, xvi, lines 11-15 

13. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 155 

14. T. H. Gaster, op. cit.. p. 6-8 





drous mysteries.”15 This perfect Revelation of the Law is complete: “This 
means the teacher of righteousness to whom God made known all the 
mysteries of his servants the prophets.’16 By receiving, possessing, and 
practicing this Revelation, the community is saved and enters into union 
with God: “This means all the doers of the law in the house of Judah 
whom God will rescue from the house of judgement because of their 
labor and their faith in the teacher of righteousness.’’!7 


But what of the Qumran Community’s conception of itself? Here, 
the keynote is unequivocally “unity,” the Hebrew word for “community,” 
‘yahad,” meaning etymologically ‘oneness, ‘union.’18 There is literally 
a multitude of passages in the texts which are either concerned directly 
or connected implicitly with this idea. One could say that, in effect, the 
Qumran Community regarded itself as a single, personal organism, al- 
most as a single personality.19 All the fantastic-seeming principles gov- 
erning individual conduct, as they are minutely recorded in the “Manual 
of Discipline” (see M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 371, passim), have one pur- 
pose: to prevent anything that would divide and break-up the unitary 
personality of the Community. 


It is within, and only within, this one personal organism of the 
Community that the individual can achieve salvation, union with God: 
“Everyone who refuses to enter God’s covenant, walking in the stubborn- 
ness of his heart, shall not attain to his true community . .. Umclean, 
unclean he will be all the days that he rejects the ordinances of God, 
not being instructed in the community of his counsel.”’20 


It is at this point that one encounters a certain inconsistency ! 
a particular idea of Gaster. In his “Dead Sea Scriptures’ he more or less 
recognizes the indispensability of the Community for salvation in the 
ideas of the Qumran sect. 21 Yet, at the same time, he offers the follow- 
ing statement: “Moreover, because sin is individual and not the inherited 
lot of man, and because it is incurred by his own personal disposition, 
it can be removed also by his own individual experience. Once he “sees 
the light” by the exercise of his own God-given powers, he is out of 
darkness. In stich a system, since there is no concept of original, uni- 
versal sin, there is obviously no place for universal, vicarious atonement. 
Men suffer their individual crucifixions and resurrections; there is no 
Calvary.”22 


This consorts rather oddly with the oft-stated or implied idea of 
the Qumran sect that only in God’s true Community can an individual 
man be one with Him, be saved. In fact, by reversing Gaster’s final sen- 
tence one would come very close to the truth for the Qumran covenant- 
ers: there are no individual crucifixions, only the Calvary of the one 
Community’s corporate persecution and suffering. Indeed, the Qumran 
sect’s concept of the significance of their Community in the divine scheme 
of salvation was an unbending “extra ecclesiam nulla salus.” 


15. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 414, xvi, lines 9-10. 

16. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 2. 

17. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 4. 

18. A. Dupont-Sommer, ‘The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes’, p. 64. 

19. See the ‘Thanksgiving Hymn’ where the Community is represented as a single 
Person, giving birth to the Messiah. (M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 403 v, lines 3-14.) 

20. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 373, para. 3. 

21. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 6, iii. 

22. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 19. 
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The very fact that this conception may seem disagreeable and even 
harsh to individualistic, modern Western minds, is evidence that one 
must be very careful in interpreting such an ancient Oriental culture 
as that of the Jewish Qumran sect. To project ideas into such a culture 
which have really been thoroughly developed only during the last five 
centuries of Western history, would be unprofitable and even sharply 
misleading. 


The answer to the question concerning the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’ individuality can be readily ascertained at this point from the above 
discussion of the Qumran ideology. As Duncan Howlett points out,25 
there is no provision in the order of the Community for an Office of 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” as described in either the “Manual of Dis- 
cipline” or the “Damascus Document,” both uf which devote considerable 
detail to the essential aspects of the Community's organization. Assum- 
ing the Gaster hypothesis, the fact of this omission seems rather strange 
Also, neither of these two texts empower the priesthood to reveal the Law, 
but rather states explicitly that the priests are to instruct the people 
of the Community in the entire Law as given, and to recount the history 
of the Community and the Jewish nation.?4 


The meaning of all this is quite clear. If a single, complete and 
perfect Revelation of the Law is given as life to a Community which is 
itself a single personal organism, then the Revealer through whom God 
gives that Revelation must be a single, perfect personality. For if the 
Community were to grant a succession of Revealer-Interpreters, there 
would exist the perennial danger of a multiplicity of revelations and in- 
terpretations, of each man’s “taking unto himself his own supper,” as 
Paul warned the Corinthians. Thus the unity and completness of the 
Revelation of the Law would be shattered, thereby disintegrating in turn 
the one Personality of the Community, the existence of which rests 
upon that Revelation. As was implied in the evidence discussed above, the 
Qumran priesthood did not have the authority to reveal the Law them- 
selves, this being solely in the hands of him ‘to whom God made known 
all the mysteries of his servants the prophets.’ For only the oneness of a 
single personality could safely and truly represent the one personal or- 
ganism of the Congregation, with its absolute unity and integrity.25 


The significance of this whole discussion for our understanding 
of the probable nature and position of the “Teacher of Righteousness” 
in the Qumran Community, could be expressed as still another inversion 
—this time, of Gaster’s basic idea. Instead of saying, with Gaster, that 
the “Teacher of Righteousness” is an Idea symbolizing a plurality of his- 
torical individuals of the Qumran Community who interpret the Law 
for this Community, one could more pentratingly say that the “Teacher 
of Righteousness” is an historical individual who symbolizes in his per- 
son the idea of Unity-in-the-Law, which underlies the Qumran Com- 
munity and makes that Community with its members a single Personality. 


It is now possible to begin a comparison between the ideas of the 
Johannine Gospel concerning Christ and the Church and the Qumran 


23. D. Howlett, ‘The Essenes and Christianity’, p. 61. 
24. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 362, xvi. 
25. J. M. Allegro, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, p. 95, para. 2 (Pelican). 
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conceptions of the Teacher of Righteousness and the Community, as they 
can be ascertained from the Qumran writings. Probably the simplest and 
best method of comparison will consist in comparing actual statements 
of John and the Qumran texts, and from this perceiving the underlying 
relationship between the two “schools” of thought. 


II Prophetism as Apotheosis 


The “Damascus Document” of the Qumran library records that, 
“According to the judgement of their fellows who turned back with the 
men of scorn shall they be judged, for they spoke error against the 
statutes of righteousness and rejected the firm covenant which they 
had established in the land of Damascus, that is, the new covenant.) 
It is clear from this that the Community regarded itself as having built 
a new covenant with God, the abandoning of which by certain apostate 
factions of the Community would bring judgement on these renegades. 
More specifically, it was the leadership of the Teacher of Righteousness 
which set up this new covenant, as a fragment of one of the texts re- 
cords: “Its interpretation concerns the Priest, the Teacher of (‘(Right- 
eousness who) ... (whom God) established in order that he might build 
for him a Congregation of... "2 And again: “ ...He raised up for them 
a teacher of righteousness to lead them in the way of his heart.”3 This 
Covenant is at once new and old, new in that it contains “all the mys- 
teries of His servants the prophets” which God revealed to the Teacher 
of Righteousness,‘ and old in that it contains at the same time a return 
to the Law of Moses: “On the day that he speaks with the superintendent 
of the many they shall enroll him with the oath of the covenant which 
Moses made with Israel, the covenant to return to the law of Moses with 
the whole heart and with the whole soul, to what one finds to do during 
the whole period of wickedness.’’5 


Very similar in idea is the New Commandment of Christ, which John 
records: “A new commandment I give to you, that you love one another; 
even as I have loved you, that you love one another.’”6 This command- 
ment is also old: “Beloved, I am writing you no new commandment, but 
an old commandment which you had from the beginning; the old com- 
mandment is the word which you have heard.”? This Commandment is 
something of a covenant between Christ and his followers, binding them 
together in unity, and, like the Qumran covenant, embraces both ancient 
heritage and present fulfillment of that heritage. 


A corollary idea to the New Covenant for the Qumran sectarians is 
that stated in the above quotation from the “Damascus Document” to the 
effect that judgement will fall upon those who reject the covenant. 
This idea is thrown into even sharper focus in the following passage 
from “Thanksgiving Hymn” XI: “For all who attack me for judgement 
thou wilt condemn, separating by me the righteous from the wicked.’ 
Here, the Community itself is the crux of whom God will save and whom 


M. Burrows, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, p. 357, para. 2. 
G. Vermes, ‘Discoveries in the Judean Desert’, supp. notes, p. 221. 
M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 349 I. 
M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 2. 
M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 363, xix. 
. John 13: 34 (Revised Standard Version). 
7. 1 John 2: 7; also 8-11, passim. 
8. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 410, XI, lines 8, 9. See also p. 402, Ill, lines 13, 14. 
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He will condemn. It is also likely that the Teacher of Righteousness in- 
dividually, as well as the Community collectively, came to be identified by 
the Qumran sectarians with the speaker in this passage. For, as Vermes 
points out, much of the “Thanksgiving Hymns” seems to reflect the 
viewpoint of an individual—most probably the Teacher of Righteousness, 
judging from the similarities between statements in the “Thanksgiving 
Hymns” and those which are explicitly connected with the Teacher in the 
“Habakkuk Commentary” and “Damascus Document.” }0 The view of 
judgement expressed in “Thanksgiving Hymn” XI as quoted is echoed in 
John’s statement concerning Christ’s function in judgement: “And this 
is judgement, that the light has come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For everyone 
who does evil hates the light, and does not come to the light, lest his 
deeds should be exposed.”!1 The Teacher and Community for the Qumran 
sectarians, and Christ for the Evangelist, are, as holders of a supreme 
prophetic teaching power, the special instruments of God’s judgement 
on men. 


Looking at the positions of the Qumran Teacher and Community 
and of the Johannine Christ in their respective salvation-schemes, a still 
more striking parallelism is evident. The Qumran text says: “Thou wilt 
work mightily in me before the sons of man, for by thy steadfast love I 
stand.”12 And again: “ .. . In thy wondrous company thou hast wrought 
powerfully with me; thou hast wrought wondrously in the presence of 
many, for the sake of thy glory, and to make known to all the living thy 
mighty works.”13 John records Christ as saying: “The words that I say 
to you I do not speak on my own authority; but the Father who dwells 
in me does His works.’’!4 In all these quotations runs the idea of Pro- 
phetic Personality as both instrument for, and expression of, God’s mighty 
and wonderful works, which are thereby transmitted to other men. 


Still further, God makes the Qumran Teacher!5 and the Johan- 
nine Christ the veritable sources of salvation for the adherents of their 
respective covenants: “A counsel of truth thou didst make strong in my 
heart, and water cf the covenant for those who seek it.”16 And again: 
“I thank thee, o Lord, because thou hast put me at a source of flowing 
streams in dry ground, a spring of water in a land of drought, channels 
watering a garden of delight, a place of cedar and acacia, together with 


9. G. Vermes, op. cit., p. 216. 


10. For example, compare the passage from the Hymns’, “Thou didst make me a banner 
for the righteous elect, an interpreter of knowledge in wondrous mysteries” (M. Bur- 
rows, op. cit., p. 401 11, lines 15, 16), with the statements applied to the Teacher in 
the ‘Habakkuk Commentary’. “...the priest into whose mouth God put wisdom to 
explain all the words of his servants the prophets”, and again, “to whom God 
made known all the mysteries of his servants the prophets.” (M. Burrows, op. cit., 
p. 365, 368.) The identity of the Teacher with the speaker in the ‘Hymns’ can also 
be inferred deductively. For to the extent that the Teacher, in the Qumran view, 
was greater in spiritual achievement than just any member of the Community, so 
to that same extent would the most idealistic passages in the ‘Hymns’ apply in 
greater measure to the Teacher than to any other member of the Community. 

11. John 3: 19, 20. 

12. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 402 Ill, lines 13, 14. 

13. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 407, VII, lines 16-19. 

14. John 14: 10. 

15. See G. Vermes, op. cit., p. 217, 220. 

16. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 403, VIII, lines 5, 6. 
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pine for thy glory, trees of life in a fount of mystery, hidden amid all 
trees that drink water. They shall put forth a branch for an eternal 
planting, taking root before they sprout. They shall send out their 
roots to the stream; its stump shall be exposed to the living water; and 
it shall become an eternal source.”17 And Christ says, according to John: 
“Everyone who drinks of this water will thirst again, but whoever drinks 
of the water that I shall give him will never thirst; the water that I 
give him will become in him a spring of water welling up to eternal 
life.”"18 


For John and the Qumran sectarians, all of these functions of the 
Prophetic Personality—Revealer of a New Covenant, Instrument of Judge- 
ment, Personification of God’s Works, Source of Salvation—combine to 
constitute a general function; the Prophetic Personality as an object of 
the saving faith o fthe followers. John says of Christ: “He who believes 
in him is not condemned; he who does not believe is condemned already, 
because he has not believed in the name of the only Son of God.”19 And 
the “Habakkuk Commentary” says of the Teacher of Righteousness: 
‘This means all the doers of the law in the house of Judah, whom God 
will rescue from the house of judgement because of their labor and their 
faith in the teacher of righteousness.”20 


Some scholars are wont to see in the idea of faith expressed in this 
passage no more than simply a “confidence” in the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.21, But, as C T. Fritsch points out,22 the use in this passage of the 
Hebrew word “emunah,” “faith,” is quite similar to Paul’s use of the word 
“faith” in his doctrine of salvation through faith in Christ, elaborated 
in Galatians 3, especially verses 10-14. It is also significant that the pas- 
sage from Habakkuk (2-4) which Paul quotes in this section, is the same 
passage upon which the Qumran commentator built the above-quoted 
intrepretation.23 In any event, whether “confidence” or “faith,” *'e fact 
remains that the Qumran sectarians in this passage make the Teacher 
of Righteousness the object of an attitude on the part of the members 
of the Community, for which attitude toward the Teacher God will grant 
them salvation. 


This comparison of the Qumran and Pauline ideas of salvation- 
through-faith provides an interesting insight into a possible line of de- 
velopment fromt the Old Testament theology through Pauline and later 
Christianity. In the Old Testament tradition salvation comes essentially 
through 1) faith in God, and 2) faith and labor in the Law of God. In 
the Qumran tradition an expansion occurs, and salvation comes through 
1) faith in God, 2) faith and labor in the Law, and 3) faith in the Teacher 
of Righteousness as the symbol of the Law-as-Unity, which proceeds from 
God.24 In the Pauline and later Christian traditions, a condensation 
takes place in which salvation comes through 1) faith in God, and 2) 
faith in Christ, the Law having been so completely personified in Christ as 
to be absorbed and swallowed up, hence no separate observation of it apart 
from Christ being necessary. 


17. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 411, XIII, lines 1-13. 

18. John 4: 13, 14. See John 7: 37, 38. 

19. John 3: 18. 

20. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 4. 

21. See M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 334, para. 4 - p. 335, para. 1. 
22. C. T. Fritsch, ‘The Qumran Community’ p. 127. 

23. See fn. 20. 

24. See chapter one. Also M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 335, para. 2 
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Accepting this analysis, another interesting comparison can be 
made, this time between the Johannine and Pauline views of salvation. 
In the Johannine Gospel, there is continual reference to the follow- 
ing of Christ’s commandments as being essential for salvation along with 
faith in Christ, andindeed, there are frequent implications that these 
two “ways of salvation’’ pre-suppose and even contain each other.25 For 
Paul it is faith in Christ alone; for John it is faith in Christ plus doing 
the works of Law, albeit the New Law of Christ. This suggests, together 
with the above discussion of the possible evolution of the Christian 
salvation-idea, that the Johannine view of Prophetism, with its plural 
emphases, is perhaps the more primitive concept, the unitary Pauline 
idea representing a later stage in the evolution of Christian theology. 


For the Qumran and Johannine traditions, the Prophetic Personal- 
ity with all its aspects constiitutes a personification of “od’s salvation- 
scheme, a supreme expression of God’s visitation to men in teaching, in 
judgement, in works, in the food of salvation, in faith. It is this per- 
sonification, as suggested above, which sets off the Qumran and Johan- 
nine view from that of the Old Testament, where the prophet is simply 
spokesman for God, and mediator of His word. This personification also 
involves another visitation, an inverse one: the bringing of men before 
God. To this it is now necessary to turn. 


II Suffering 


In merely glancing over the Qumran documents, the reader is im- 
mediately struck by the continual reference to, and pre-occupation with, 
violence and persecution, and by the acute consciousness of the human 
suffering resulting from these. Especially in the “Habakkuk Commen- 
tary” and “Thanksgiving Hymns,” and to a somewhat lesser extent in 
the “Damascus Document” and other writings, does this concern per- 
meate the entire text. 


The meaning of this suffering for the Qumran Community is ex- 
pressed in a passage from the “Manual of Discipline”: “There shall be 
in the council of the community twelve men, and there shall be three 
priests who are perfect in all that has been revealed of the whole law, 
to practice truth and righteousness and justice and loyal love and 
walking humbly each with his neighbor, to preserve faithfulness in the 
land with sustained purpose and a broken spirit, and to make amends 
for iniquity by the practice of justice and the distress of tribulation, and 
to walk with all by the standard of truth and by the regulation of the 
time.”! Thus the sufferings and tribulations of the Qumran sectarians 
are an instrument of personal sacrifice by which individual and com- 
munity will “make amends for iniquity,” will atone for human sin. This 
view of suffering involves a transformation of the Old Testament con- 
cept, as exemplified in the “Lamentations,” where suffering is essen- 
tially the chastisement by God of His people for their sin and disobedi- 
ence of His Law. For the Qumran Community, their atonement-by-suffer- 
ing is accomplished not only for their own sins, but also for the sins of 
the whole nation, and in a sense, for men in general: “When these things 
come to pass in Israel, the council of the community will be established 
in the truth for an eternal planting, a holy house for [srael, a founda- 





25. See John 12: 44-50, 14: 21, 15:9-17. 
1. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 381, para. 3. 
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tion of the holy of holies for Aaron, true witnesses for justice and the 
elect by God’s will, to make atonement for the land and to render to the 
wicked their recompense ... "2 This passage tends to contradict the 
statement of Gaster, quoted in chaper one, that there is no concept of 
vicarious atonement in the ideas of the Qumran sect. 


That the atonement-suffering of the Community is something of a 
sacrificial offering is even more clearly indicated in the following pas- 
sages: “For I know of thy truth, and I will choose my judgement; I 
accept my afflictions, because I hope for thy steadfast love. Thou hast 
put a supplication in the mouth of thy servant, and hast not rebuked 
my life; my peace-offerings thou hast not rejected, and hast not for- 
saken my hope; and before the stroke thou hast made my spirit stand.’’3 
And again: “Thou hast redeemed the soul of the poor whom they planned 
to destroy, shedding his blood for thy service.’”4 For. the Qumran sec- 
tarians, the Community in its sufferings ,and the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness in his persecution and (probable) death, perform an expiatory sa- 
crifice of righteousness to God for the sins of the people.5 


Strikingly similar are the ideas in the strange passage from John 
where the chief priests plot Christ’s death: “But one of them, Caiaphas, 
who was high priest that year, said to them “You Know nothing at all; 
you do not understand that it is expedient for you that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation should not perish.” He 
did not say this of his own accord, but being high priest that year he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation, and not for the nation 
only, but to gather into one the children of God who are scattered 
abroad.”6 Here is the same idea of expiatory sacrifice-by-suffering for 
the sins of the people as in the Qumran texts, as well as the idea of 
Christ as the instrument for a unification of the elect, which is very 
similar to the probable meaning of the Teacher of Righteousness person- 
ality for the Qumran Community, as was postulated in chapter one. 


Also strikingly similar to the Qumran idea of the suffering Com- 
munity-as-Sacrifice, is the prediction of Christ to his disciples, according 
to John: “They will put you out of the synagogues, indeed the hour is 
coming when whoever kills you will think he is offering service to God.’’? 
Here, even some of the language is similar to the above quotation from 
“Thanksgiving Hymn” IV.8 The use of the word “service” in both the 
Qumran and Johannine passages as quoted, has something of a liturgi- 
cal flavor, and may perhaps indicate that the Qumran Community and 
Teacher, and Christ and his Church were regarded by their respective 
adherents as victims of a kind of ritual slaughter by the wicked, which 
is, through ironic inversion, at the same time an offering of righteous- 
ness to God. 


The net result of this sacrificial atonement of suffering is the 
cleansing of men of sin and error and the thereby purifying of them such 
that they may be brought into God’s presence, may enter into union 
with Him and His Holy Ones: “And then God will refine in his truth 


i) 


. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 381, para. 4. 
. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 412 XIV, lines 5-10. 
. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 402 IV, line 5 - p. 403, line 2. 
. See J. M. Allegro, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, p. 142, para. 2 (Pelican). 
. John 11: 49-52. 
- John 16: 2. 
. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 402 IV, line 5 - p. 403, line 2. 
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all the deeds of a man, and will purify for himself the frame of man, 
consuming every spirit of error hidden in his flesh, and cleansing him 
with a holy spirit from all wicked deeds. And he will sprinkle upon him 
a spirit of truth, like water for impurity, from all abominations of false- 
hood and wallowing in a spirit of impurity, to make the upright per- 
ceive the knowledge of the Most High and the wisdom of the sons of 
heaven, to instruct those whose conduct is blameless. For God has 
chosen them for an eternal covenant, and theirs is all the glory of man; 
and there shall be no error, to the shame of all works of deceit.’’? As 
Vermes points out, the Qumran sectarians probably came to identify the 
Teacher of Righteousness with the “man” mentioned in this passage as 
being consecrated to instruct and cleanse the righteous.1!0 Millar Bur- 
rows, in discussing Brownlee’s ideas, suggests the possibility that the 
Qumran Commuinity may have felt that the suffering atonement-sacrifice 
idea, traceable to the “Servant” section of the second Isaiah, of which 
they were the collective embodiment, was supremely exemplified in the 
personality of their Teacher of Righteousness.1! 


There is an additional aspect of suffering for both the Qumran 
Community and the Fourth Evangelist, which is indicated in the Qum- 
ran text in “Thanksgiving Hymn” VIII: “For thou, my God, hast hidden 
me before the sons of man. Thy law is hidden in my heart, until the 
time when thy salvation will be revealed to me. For when my soul was 
in distress thou didst not forsaken me, but didst hear my cry in the 
bitterness of my soul.”!2 As Vermes penetratingly points out, this is 
one of the passages which probably refers to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, who is represented here as withdrawn by God from the world of 
men through the persecutions of him and his Community. This with- 
drawal of the Teacher from the world involves a loss to the world of 
God’s Law, the revelation of which is hidden in the Teacher, who is 
its supreme human embodiment and perfect exemplar. But finally the 
Teacher will return through God and the glory of him and his Com- 
munity in their union with God will shine forth upon the world.!3 


Strikingly similar is the passage from John, where Christ speaks 
of his approaching death to his disciples: “Yet a little while and the 
world will see me no more, but you will see me; because I live, you will live 
also. In that day you will know that I am in my Father, and you in me 
and I in you. He who has my commandments and keeps them, he it is 
who loves me; and he who loves me will be loved by my Father, and I will 
love him and manifest myself to him.”!4 For the Qumran sectarians and 
John, the suffering of the Prophet and his Community takes the form 
of an abdication from the world and from men, only to return in the 
glory of salvation. 


The total significance of the two preceding chapters can now be 
crystallized briefly. In both the Qumran and Johannine traditions, the 
Prophetic Personality is an embodiment of two visitations: 1) the visita- 
tion of God to men in a supreme prophetism, containing revelation of 
the Law, judgement, works, salvation-food, faith, and 2) the visitation 


9. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 376, para. 1. 

10. G. Vermes, ‘Discoveries in the Judean Desert’, p. 221. 
1l. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 266-267. 

12. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 408 VIII, lines 12-17. 

13. See G. Vermes, op. cit., p. 217, 219-220. 

14. John 14: 19-21. 
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of men before God in the cleansing sacrifice of suffering, a suffering 
which constitutes a withdrawal of the Prophet and Community from 
the cosmos and a return in the glory of God. The Prophet and his Com- 
munity as the embodiment, the synthesis, of these twin visitations, 
thus enter into direct union with God, into deification, or “theosis.” 


IV. Embodied Light and the Sons of Light 


It will be profitable to begin discussion of the culminating aspect 
of both the Qumran and Johannine theologies (what one might call the 
“metaphysical” portion of the two ideologies), with an examination of 
that dualism of light and darkness which permeate the Qumran and 
Johannine literature, and which came as such a revelation to much of 
the scholarly world upon the first publication of the Qumran texts. The 
most extensive treatment of this light-darkness daulism in the Qumran 
documents is unquestionably that found in the central portion of the 
“Manual of Discipline,” a section entitled by Burrows in his transla- 
tion “The Two Spirits in Man.”1 While the entire section is relevant to 
this discussion, a few passages will be specifically pointed up here, as re- 
vealing something of the meaning of the concepts of “light” and dark- 
ness” for the Qumran sectarians. 


The “Manual of Discipline” refers to “light” and “darkness” as 
“spirits”: “For he created the spirits of light and of darkness, and upon 
them he founded every work and upon their ways every service.”2 In the 
same context, these “spirits” are referred to as “truth” and “error”: 
“They are the spirits of truth and of error.’ Here, “light” is “truth” and 
“darkness,” “error.” 


In a passage from the “Habakkuk Commentary,” “truth” is identified 
with the Law: “This means the men of truth, the doers of the law, whose 
hands do not grow slack from the service of the truth, when the last 
period is stretched over them.’’4 In still another passage from the “Manual 
of Discipline,” the Law is “unity” or “community”: “. . . to become a com- 
munity in law and wealth . . .”5 This corroborates the suggestion offered in 
chapter one that the Law is the Unity-Idea underlying the Qumran Com- 
munity. 


From all of these phrases, it can be seen that “light,” “truth,” “the 
Law,” “unity” all are identified with each other in the Qumran texts, and 
to some extent are even synonymous. The idea of the Law as “light” is 
hinted in the “Thanksgiving Hymns”: “I give thanks to Thee, o Lord, 
for Thou hast illumined my face with the light of Thy covenant.’6 An- 
other passages identified the “light” with “life’: “But in spirit of true 
counsel for the ways of a man all his iniquities will be atoned, so that he 
will look at the light of life, and in a holy spirit he will be united in his 
truth.”7 This is echoed in John: “In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.’’8 


M. Burrows, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, p. 374-376. 

. Burrows, op. cit., p. 374, II, para. 2. 

. Burrows, op. cit., p. 374, II, para. 2. 

. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 3. 

. Burrows, op. cit., p. 376, Ill, para. 1. 

H. Gaster, ‘The Dead Sea Scriptures’, p. 143, lines 1-3. See also p. 21, 4-22, 4. 
. Burrows, op. cit., p. 373, para. 4. 

- John 1: 4. 
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From this discussion, the nature and meaning of “light” and “dark- 
ness” for the Qumran sectarians can be discerned. The Light, as Law and 
Truth, is essentially a divine power, or energy,” emanating from God. 
Conversely, the Darkness, as Evil and Error, is an opposing, diabolical “en- 
ergy,” proceeding from Belial, though ultimately created by God.9 John car- 
ries this light-idea a step further, and identifies the Light with God: “This 
is the message we have heard from him and_. proclaim to you, that 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.’"20 And the Qumran text 
says: “For Thou art unto me as a light eternal keeping my feet upon (the 
way).”11 John says of the opposition of light and darkness: “The light 
shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it.”!2 And again: 
“The light is with you for a little longer. Walk while you have the light, 
lest the darkness overtake you; he who walks in the darkness does not 
know where he goes.”13 


The relation of the light and the darkness to mankind is clearly 
stated in the “Manual of Discipline:” ‘“He created man to have dominion 
over the world and made for him two spirits, that he might walk by them 
until the appointed time of his visitation; they are the spirits of truth and 
of error .. . In these two spirits are the origins of all the sons of man, and 
in their divisions all the hosts of men have their inheritance in their gen- 
erations. In the ways of the two spirits men walk. And all the performance 
of their works is in their two divisions, according to each man’s inherit- 
ance, whether much or little, for all the periods of eternity.”!14 Thus God, 
in creating the individual, places in his personality a source for either his 
deification or his condemnation. Yet, this initial “light-darkness cconstitu- 
tion” of a man is not unalterable, for God can project His Law of Truth 
into his flesh and illuminate him further: “For from the source of knowl- 
edge he has opened up my light; my eye has gazed into his wonders, and 
the light of my heart penetrates the mystery that is to be ...A light is 
in my heart from his marvelous mysteries . . .”15 


In the Teacher of Righteousness as supreme Prophet of the Com- 
munity, God shines His Light-of-the-Law in such measure that’ the 
Teacher’s personality becomes a veritable Light-Epiphany: “I am lit with 
a light sevenfold, with that same (lustre) of glory which Thou didst create 
for Thyself.”16 This Light-Epiphany idea is reflected in John, who, while 
not offering any anthropological doctrine of “light-constitution,”’ quotes 
Christ as saying: “I have come as light into the world.”!7 


If the Law is that which binds the Qumran sectarians into the Com- 
munity of a single Personality, and the Teacher of Righteousness is the 
embodiment of the Light of the Law sevenfold, then through the Teacher 
are they made one Personality and receive their illumination: “By me 
thou hast enlightened the faces of many, and hast made them strong until 
they were numberless.”18 Thus the members of the Qumran Community 


9. See above quotation, M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 374, II, vara. 2. 

10. I John 1: 5S. 

ll. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 162, lines 23, 24. 

12. John 1: 5. 

13. John 12: 35. 

14. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 374, para. 2, and p. 375, para. 4. 

15. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 387, lines 24-26, 33. 

16. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 162, lines 20-22. See also Gaster, p. 217, fn. 10; Vermes, 
op. cit., p. 220. 

17. John 12: 46. 

18. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 407 VII, lines 13, 14. 
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become “Sons of Light’!9 and reflect the pure radiance of God. Likewise, 
John represents Christ, calling himself Light, as saying to his disciples: 
“While you have the light, believe in the light, that you mav become sons 
of light.”20 

The idea of the Teacher of Righteousness as an expression of the 
unity of the Communal Organism is further indicated in the fifth “Thanks- 
giving Hymn,” which describes the Community as a Woman who gives 
birth to an eschatological Man, with whom, as Vermes points out, the 
Qumran sectarians probably eventually came to identify the Teacher.2! “I 
am in distress, like a woman in travail with her first-born, when her pangs 
come, and grievious pain on her birth-stool, causing ©“o:ture in the crucible 
of the pregnant one; for sons have come to the waves of death, and she 
who conceived a man suffers in her pains; for in the waves of death she 
gives birth to a man-child; with pains of Sheol he bursts forth from the 
crucible of the pregnant one, a wonderful counselor with his power; yes, 
a man comes forth from the waves.’22 And Christ, according to John 
says to his followers, who constitute his Church: “I am the vine, you are 
the branches. He who abides in me, and I in him, he it is that bears much 
fruit, for apart from me you can do nothing.’’23 

Both the Qumran sectarians and John, one in a mother-child image, 
the other in a metaphor of tree-and-branches, establish an organic union 
an identity between Prophet and Community, an identity in which each 
becomes the expression and fulfillment of the other, and, in a sense, one 
Personality. The Prophet-as-Light and the Community thus constitute a 
Light-Manifestation, which shows forth to the cosmos the union of man 
with God, the deification and triumph of man over evil and death. 

As a fitting summation to this paper, it will be well to consider the 
celebrated ‘“‘Metaphysical’ Prologue to the Johannine Gospel. This section 
has often been felt to be something of a brief “Summa” of the basic theo- 
logy of Christianity, and indeed the Orthodox Catholic Church uses it as 
the Gospel reading for Resurrection Sunday, her central feast. Consider- 
ing it in the light of the major parallelisms between the Johannine and 
Qumran theologies which have been pointed out in this discussion, the 
Prologue to the Johannine Gospel can be understood as in a sense, a “Sum- 
ma” of Qumran beliefs as well. With the single exception of the Johannine 
Word-Incarnation, the Prologue presents in order the same fundamental 
concepts as are found in the Qumran literature: Light in its primordial re- 
lationship to God, the appearance of the Prophet in the world of men, his 
rejection and suffering at the hands of men, God-as-Light adopting as His 
sons the Community of those who hearken to and have faith in the Prophet, 
the manifestation of the Divine in the flesh of the Prophet (for the Qum- 
ran sectarians the “Light,” for John the “Word of God”), and the revela- 
tion to men of God’s mysteries by the Prophet who is to God as a Son. 

“In the beginning was the Light,24 and the Light was with God, and 
the Light was the glory of God.25 It was in the beginning with God, by 


19. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 374 II, lines 1-5. 

20. John 12: 36. 

21. G. Vermes, op. cit., p. 221. 

22. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 403 V, lines 3-14. 

23. John 15: 5. 

24. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 185, lines 1-3; “When first the world began Thou didst 
shed an holy spirit on all Thou didst bring into being...” 

25. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 162, lines 20-22: “I am lit with a light sevenfold, with that 
same (lustre) of glory Thou didst create for Thyself.” 
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whose knowledge everything comes to pass, and who establishes everything 
by his purpose, and without whom it is not done.26 In the Light was life, 
the life of men.27 The Light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has 
not overcome it.28 


That was the true Light, which God revealed to men by his Teacher 
of Righteousness.29 The Teacher was in the world, yet the world knew him 
not.30 He came to his own home, and his own people received him not. But 
to all who received him, who believed in his name, God gave power to be- 
come his children,32 who were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, but of God.33 


And the Light filled the flesh of the Teacher of Righteousness and 
lit him up sevenfold, full of truth.34 We have beheld his glory, glory as a 
Son of Truth from his Father.55 And from his fullness have we all received 
truth upon truth.3¢ For the Law was given through Moses; the Light of the 
New Covenant came through the Teacher of Righteousness.57 No man has 
ever gazed upon all the mysteries of God’s wonders;38 the Teacher, a Son 
of Light who rests on the bosom of God as a Father,*® has made them 
known.’40 (John 1:1-5, 9-14, 16-18, paraphrased). 


Christopher W. Kothe 

26. M. Burrows, op. cit.. p. 388, lines 17-19: “By his knowledge everything comes to 

pass; and everything that is he establishes by his purpose; and without him it is 
not done.” 

27. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 373, para. 4: "...So that he will look at the light of life...” 


28. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 376, para. 2: “Thus far the spirits of truth and of error struq 
gle in the heart of a man.” 


29. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 3: “This means the teacher of righteousness, to whom 
God made known all the mysteries of his servant the prophets.” 


30. M. Burrows, op. cit. p. 408 VIII, lines 12-13: “For thou, my God, hast hidden me 
before the sons of man.” 


32. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 368, 4: “This means all the doers of the law in the house 
of Judah, whom God will rescue from the house of judgement, because of their labor 
and their faith in the teacher of righteousness.” Also p. 412 XV, line 12: “But thou 
art a Father to all the Sons of thy truth.” 


33. T. H. Gaster, op. cit., p. 192, lines 5-6: “Thou alone it is that hath created the 
righteous .. .” 


34. See fn. 25. 
35. See in. 32, M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 412 XV, line 12. 


36. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 407, lines 13-14: “By me thou hast enlightened the faces of 
many, and hast made them strong until they were numberless.” 


37. G. Vermes, op. cit., p. 221: “Its interpretation concerns the Priest, the Teacher of 
(Righteousness who)... (whom God) established in order that he might build for 
him a Congregation of...” 


38. M. Burrows, op. cit., p. 410 XII, lines 17-18: “What is a man of nought, who has 
only a breath, to consider thy wondrous works?” Also p. 413, lines 12-13: “Apart 
from thee nothing is done; it is not known without thy will.” 


39. M. Burrows, op. cit.. p. 412 XV, lines 12, 15-16: “But thou art a Father to all the 


sons of thy truth... and like a foster father thou wilt sustain in thy bosom all 
that thou hast made.” 
40. See fn. 29. 
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